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The Development of A Child’.%% 


A Scientific Problem, How to Solve it. * “> 
By J. A. Fow er. 


EDUCATING BRAIN CELLS. 


A celebrated scientist and psycholo- 
gist, who has been for years attached 
to the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, has found out not only how 
the mind may be built to order, but 
also how character and disposition 
may be improved at will, so as to de- 
velop good traits and do away with 
bad ones. 

It is all a matter, he claims, of edu- 
cating the cells of the brain which 
are the physical units of the mind. 
The brain, like any other part of the 
physical mechanism, can be built up, 
he asserts, and beginning with the 
child it can be developed bit by bit. 

It is natural, therefore, that he 
should apply his system of develop- 
ment to his own children, and it is his 
theory that repeated psychological 
tests, properly made, increase mental 
skill, just as repeated gymnastic trials 
‘develop greater physical skill. 

TESTING FACULTIES BY MACHINERY. 

Many faculties of the mind might 

be tested by cleverly arranged ma- 


chinery, and we think*of having in 
our studio apparatus tlgat*will test (1) 
the sense discrimination of color; (2) © 
accuracy of the arithmetical skill of a 
child, or the stimulus given to the 
organ of Calculation; (3) the ac- 
curacy, speed and expertness of a 
child in spelling; (4) the speed with 
which words are typewritten; (5) the 
quickness with which change is given; 
(6) expertness in remembering wards 
of foreign languages, and then_ the 
degree of accuracy could be noted: A 
comparison could afterwards be 
drawn between the above named 
mechanical tests and the size of the 
organs of Color, Calculation, Individ- 
uality, Form, Eventuality and Com- 
parison, which represent the faculties 
that would be used in the experiments. 

But these tests would not utilize 
discrimination in judgment, as the 
reasoning faculties would not be 
exercised, nor would the imagination 
be put to any test; neither would the 
sense discrimination in images be 
called upon to respond in the above 
tests. 











ELINOR L., Musician. 
FLORENCE L., Lawyer 


If, however, the muscle-energy- 
feeling-measure were to be used, we 
should have to apply the “Myerges- 
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thesiometer.” Attention could be 
tested by an instrument which would 
register the brain speed in responding 
to the signal after hearing it. A 
mechanical device could also be made 
to register the size of the organs, and 
another ~instrument to register the 
heat of various parts of the brain. 

The great advantage in knowing 
about the localization of the faculties 
would be in developing the deficient 
faculties and restraining the strong 
ones. 

THE IDEAL OR PERFECT CHILD. 

One of the latest societies that has 
been organized is for the develop- 
ment of the ideal or perfect child. 
This society has been formed in Chi- 
cago (or the “windy city” of the mid- 
west). It has been started by a 
German physician who has taken his 
medical, legal and theological degrees, 
and has reduced the philosophy of life 
to a very simple formula. He has 
formed a colony to which anyone, rich 
or poor, is welcome, provided certain 
regulations and rules are lived up to. 

When a man or a woman joins the 
colony, a full record of his or her past 
life, and the exact measurements of 
the physical proportions are taken. 
These are open to the inspection of 
members of the colony. If, after the 
candidates have learned to lead the 
simple life and join in the cooperative 
policy of the colony, a man and 
woman think they would like to be- 
come engaged, the matter is made 
known to the president, who in turn 
informs the other members of the 
colony of the proposed match, and the 
matter is debated and a vote taken. If 
the vote is favorable and the matri- 
monial candidates pass the rigid in- 
spection to which they are subjected, 
they are put on a six months’ proba- 
tion. 

The number of children allowed to 
each couple is limited strictly to two, 
one male and one female, no more, as 
this is sufficient to allow the reproduc- 
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tion of a perfect specimen of both 
sexes. 

As a conscientious observer of the 
mode of life laid out by the president, 
he believes, as many more do, in the 
possibility of the_ determination of 
sex. 

The law of suggestion is also en- 
couraged so that if a parent desires in 
a child a great artist, inventor, or ex- 
plorer, they are encouraged to enforce 
the thought upon the mind by think 
ing about it for six months. 

His object is the reproduction of 
the perfect man or woman, which he 
thinks is a sufficient object to balance 
all the preparation and thought of his 
simple life tenets. His rules of life 
are that every person should work 
eight hours a day; then take eight 
hours for rest and study, and eight 
for recreation, otherwise sleep. To- 
bacco is forbidden; so is alcoholic 
drink, and the simple liver must say 
good-bye to meat, for, as the good 
doctor says, his followers should not 
believe in eating “our cousins.” The 
diet is confined to vegetables and fruit, 
divided into three courses, first a 
vegetable from under the ground; 
second a vegetable or fruit grown on 
the ground, or sun ripened, and the 
third is plucked from trees. 

It is possible that there are many 
people who already live this simple 
life and eat the simple diet, but there 
are some persons who can only fol- 
low out a strict regime by living un- 
der the discipline of rules laid down 
by a society, and for such a colony 
of this kind is a panacea. 

THE ANCIENT WAY OF TRAINING. 

The ancients had a wise proverb, 
namely: “Only in a sound body 
dwells a sound mind.” This was the 
basis of Froebel’s work, and like the 
Grecians and Romans, he directed his 
methods of education to the forming, 
strengthening and preserving of both 
parts of the human being. . 

The Egyptian, Israelite and Indian 
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races had rules in relation to the 
bringing up and education of children 
as well as of adults. The Greeks were 
superior to all other nations in their 
knowledge of health and hygiene. The 
Spartans educated all children (who 
were not killed at birth on account of 
infirmity) carefully but with severity, 
so as to prevent enervation. All 
children were educated by the State 
after the seventh year. The food and 
dress were of the plainest, and physi- 
cal training was required. 

The Spartan idea was to accustom 
their bodies to every kind of hardship , 
to render it insensible to pain. 





THE FAMILY PET. 


Has a comparative, analytical mind, an ex- 
cellent memory, and will make a fine 
speaker. 

















EDWARD CARTER ALUMBAUGH, 
GREENVILE, TEXAS. 
A SMART LITTLE FELLow, A ‘‘DRIVER.”’ 


The education of the young by the 
Greeks in Athens was directed to the 
establishment of harmony between the 
body and mind, because “only in a 
sound body dwells a sound mind.” 

Their idea of beauty and goodness 
gradually blended into one and finally 
one word stood for both, which was 
“goodness.” The love of the beautiful 
prevailed, and the object was to unite 
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vigor and elasticity with beauty and 
grace. 

Music, drawing and the sciences 
were taught in order to train the 
mind for the good and beautiful. Both 
boys and girls remained in the care of 
women up to the sixth year, and were 
educated by the mother or nurse. Edu- 
cation proper began with the eighth 
year. The boys were sent away from 
home, while the girls remained under 
the paternal roof. 

Hippocrates taught of the treat- 
ment of children; how to distinguish 
between a healthy and an unhealthy 
condition ; also of the laws of growth 
and how to cure diseases. 

Socrates, Plato and Aristotle often 
went to the gymnasiumsand gave their 
advice quite freely. Plato only wanted 
men who were highly developed alike 
in body and mind; and he regarded 
gymnastics as the best educational 
methods for this purpose. He wanted 
the child to play up to the fifth year, 
and then for two years more to ob- 
serve and investigate, and, later, the 
elements of science, music, and more 
difficult physical exercises were to be 
given. 

Aristotle shared Plato’s views re- 
garding the healthy effects of games 
and bodily exercise as a relaxation 
after serious study. 

With the decline of the Greek na- 
tion, these beautiful educational prin- 
ciples were adopted in part by the 
Romans, whose educators were Greek 
slaves. In the early days of Rome, 
the mothers nursed their children 
themselves, and personally directed 
their education through their early 
years ; but when customs became more 
luxurious at Rome, the children were 
left to nurses for their care and edu- 
cation. Education had to be private, 
as the Romans had no public gymna- 
siums; still they aimed to educate 
mind and body alike. With the cor- 
ruption of the Roman people, as with 
the Greeks, the education of the youth 
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tended to effeminacy. 

Claudius Gelinus, in the second cen- 
tury, the greatest physician of the an- 
cients after Hippocrates, made a 
special study of the food, clothing and 
dress of children, and also of gym- 
nastics and their beneficial effect upon 
health. He taught that the foundations 
of health and morals were laid in 
childhood. 

Athenzus, at the end of the second 
and early in the third century, gave 
wise counsel in regard to food, bath- 
ing, exercise and sleep, and believed 
that teaching the child should not be- 
gin till the seventh year, and that 
work and recreation should alternate 
and be specially guided until after the 
twelfth year, and never fully ex- 
cluded. 


THE GERMAN MOTHERS. 

In the year 1000, Rhazes, Avicenna, 
and others, gave excellent hints about 
diet and exercise for children, as weil 
as for adults, and the latter thought 
that the teaching of the young should 
not commence until the seventh year. 

In the fifteenth century, the Hu- 
manists, through their study of the 
ancient mefhods, were led to the intro- 
duction of gymnastics as a part of 
education into the schools of Italy. At 
Mantua and Urbino, gymnastics, 
fencing, wrestling, riding, archery, 
and ball playing were a part of their 
school curriculum. This system spread 
from Germany to Italy and Switzer- 
land, and at Nuremburgh and Co- 
logne gymnasiums were provided. _ 

Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century interest in the healthy devel- 
opment of children again began to re- 
vive. In 1563, Wuertz published a 
book giving his experiences with chil- 
dren. Sadolet and Camerarius also 
wrote on hygienic science for the 
young. 

In the seventeenth century physical 
exercise lost its popularity in the 
higher schools, although during this 
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period Sommer, Riedliu and Lamperti 
gave discourses to mothers on the im- 
portance of exercise as a part of edu- 
cation, and John Graunt published 
statistics of mortality, with observa- 
tions on the natural aspects of the sub- 
ect. 

After the eighteenth century popu- 
lar essays were written on the health 
of infants and of children in the 
schools, and, late in the century 
Stoll, Essig and Hufeland wrote on 
the physical training of children. One 
of the. principal topics in periodicals 
was the training of children. J. P. 
Frank also wrote a stirring book on 
the education of children, which broke 
away from all prejudices and taught 
sound principles for the education of 
children from birth. 





LAUGHING EYES 
A NURS 
A merry, happy child. 
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SAMUEL V. HULSE 
A FINANCIER. 


Infinitely more than the eighteenth 
century, the nineteenth century ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of medicine, 
chemistry and hygiene. Important 
works of men and science educators 
have spread this knowledge among ail 
classes of people. . Prominent among 
the writers were Jean Paul, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froekel, and others. 
DISCIPLINE OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Out of the family life there should 
go with the children into the school a 
sympathy with the teacher. For par- 
ents and teachers should, as far as 
possible, work in harmony the one 
with the other. Nothing is more dis- 
astrous to a child’s mind than to have 
one kind of discipline at home and 
another—the reverse—at school. The 
child is not supposed to form a code 
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of discipline for himself, and thus he 
becomes confused through the contra- 
dictory treatment of parent and teach- 
er. This, however, seldom happens 
when both sufficiently understand 
Phrenology to regulate the action of 
the faculties by the individuality of 
the child. The differences we meet 
with in large schools aid us in de- 
tecting the great development theory, 
that differences of. external form are 
the result and measure of pre-existing 
differences of internal character which 
correspond with organization and 
function. We do not doubt that every- 
thing in. nature has its form. And 
when we enter a school we find the 
same theory presents itself there. It 
is because the heads of children are 
not all flat or all round; not all high 
cr low; not all broad or all narrow, 
that we aim at finding out differences 
in character, formation and function. 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 

These are looked upon as a period 
when personal pleasures are of more 
importance than working habits, play 
being considered the natural preroga- 
tive of childhcod; but both work and 
play are necessary for the formation 
of a symmetrical character. 

CHARACTER BUILDING. 

Character building must commence 
as soon as the child begins to breathe; 
in fact, its education commences with 
it’s mother’s milk; therefore every 
mother should be a teacher, and a 
phrenological one, of course. 

HOW PSYCHOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY 
COINCIDE. 

Professor Sully, the English psych- 
ologist, admits that “Individuals dif- 
fer considerably in their power of ab- 
straction. Some minds are muci 
quicker in seeing similarity amid 
diversity, in noting analogies among 
things, and in bringing to light the 
common aspects of objects. These 
differences turn partly on inequalities 
in power of attention, of drawing off 
the thoughts from what is attention, 
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of drawing off the thoughts from 
what is attractive, and fixing them on 
what we desire to note. They depend 
too, in part, on inequalities in the 
mind’s assimilative power. As al- 
ready remarked, it is probable that 
some persons have a special bent of 
mind to the detection of similar- 
ity, whereas others lean to the 
perception of differences. What is 
called a good power of abstractioa 
shows itself in a general facility’ in 
detecting the common qualities and re- 
lations of things. At the same time we 
commonly find the faculty manifest- 
ing itself in a special form in some 
particular domain of precepts and 
ideas.” Here we find some of the 
phrenological powers described, but 
not named. He goes on to say: “Thus 
one boy will show a special power of 
abstraction in classing natural objects, 
as minerals and plants; another in 
analyzing physical processes; another 
in constructing the ideal notions of 
mathematics; and another in seizing 
types of human character and classes 
of motive which use the perceptive, 
reflective and intuitive faculties.” He 
even goes on to say more particularly 
that “these differences, again, clearly 
depend in part on native peculiarities. 
Children are not endowed at the out- 
set with the same degree of assimila- 
tive power.” 

A phrenologist detects this differ- 
ence in power before the psychologist, 
for the latter has to wait for test 
work, while the former knows as soon 
as he sees the child where its. power 
lies. Therefore, a phrenologist sees 
all that a psychologist does, and much 
more besides. Prof. Sully continues: 
“A child at three years will often dis- 
play a marked quickness in tracing out 
similarities in the forms of objects, 
manners of persons and so forth. 
Moreover, the peculiar mental consti- 
tution and individual tastes may give 
a special bent to a definite form of 
conception. Thus, other things being 
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STELLA 


A WRITER. 


This child has a gifted intellect, and a 
— developed imaginative and literary 
mind. 


equal, a boy with an eye closely ob- 
servant of the forms of objects, will 
show a special readiness in dealing 
with the concepts of geometry (the 
organs of Form and. Size), while an- 
other, with abundant miscular activity 
and a strong bent towards practical 
contrivance, will naturally occupy 
himself in forming notions about na- 
ture’s processes, the notions with 
which mechanics specially deal.” 
Here we have a fine admission that 
school children are not all alike, which 
has always been observable to me. 
Therefore, .let me say to teachers 
who have studied Psychology and not 
Phrenology to grasp the principles of 
the latter as soon as possible. The 
psychologist corresponds in medicine 
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LESLIE FULENWIDER 
A PHYSICIAN. 


This child will show a strong personality, 
make friends easily and have influence 
over others. -Hence as he is intuitive 
and scientific he will make a good phy- 
sician. 


to the doctor, who only diagnoses a 
case, while a phrenologist not only 
' diagnoses, but is able to give advice re- 
garding the most practical treatment. 
_ The psychologist points out the sub- 
jective and objective methods of work, 
while the phrenologist not only shows 
these two mental forces, but more too 
—what they mean and how they are 
“used; the subjective being, of course, 
‘the employment of the Imaginative 
‘ faculties, such as Spirituality, Ideality 
and Sublimity, while the Objec- 
tive powers use the Intellectual fac- 
ulties, such as Individuality, Form, 
Size, Weight, Color, Order, Calcula- 
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tion, Comparison, Causality, and Hu- 
man Nature. 
HEALTH VS. BRAIN WORK. 

When Phrenology is at work in the 
school room, it has much to do. It 
not only has to decide the peculiar 
temperaments, constitution and dispo- 
sition of each child, but it has to de- 
cide which are the key-notes of each 
character played upon the most won- 
derful of organs—the brain. Though, 
in some respects, the toughest organ 
in the body, and capable of expansion 
and remarkable development, yet the 
brain needs the most study of any 
part of the body to keep it in a healthy 
condition. We may say here that 
work is a necessity to promote the 
health of the brain, but how much 
should it be encouraged in the early 
years? A man works to live, not lives 
to. work, therefore he must do what 
will agree with him, in order to live 
well, says Herbert Spencer, and we 
agree with him. “Take care of your 
health,” is a warning which comes 
from another scientist. “There have 
been men,” he continues, “who, by 
wise attention to this point, might 
have risen to eminence, might have 
made great discoveries, written great 
poems, commanded armies, ruled 
States ; but who, by unwise neglect of 
this point, have come to naught. Im- 
agine Hercules as oarsman in a rot- 
ten boat, what can he do there but by 
every stroke expedite the ruin of his 
craft?” Take care, then, of the tim- 
bers of your children’s boats. 

Phrenology cannot be properly in- 
troduced into the school-room without 
its taking into account all the condi- 
tions connected with the materials 
with which it has to work. Therefore 
it is just as anxious to.prevent “over 
pressure” as to prematurely exhaust 
the mental powers. And in order to 


‘make school life a success, and prepa- 


ration for after work, Phrenology and 
Physiology—its twin sister—teach us 
how to educate one power to be in 
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harmony with another, and not bring 
prominently forward one talent which 
is strong at the expense of another 
which is weak. The study of the 
lives of distinguished men and their 
early habits enables us to conclude 
that we are not mistaken in our idea 
that early mental culture is not neces- 
sary in order to produce the highest 
powers of mind. They show us also 
that “the survival of the fittest” means 
here a good stock of vitality to pre- 
pare the way for a useful life. Our 
entire aim in the development theory 
of Phrenology in schools is this “sur- 
vival of the fittest” in each child, and 
the gradual development of the whole 
mind. 
BODY AND BRAIN EXHAUSTION. 

As teachers become interested in 
mental science they will realize how 
important, it is to understand physio- 
logical and hygienic laws which 
regulate the bodies and brains of 
their pupils. 

The child fatigues 
readily than the adult; that is, his 
organism is more quickly depleted 
and poisoned during the period of 
most rapid growth. 

The average boy has his most rapid 
growth between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. 

The average girl between the ages 
of twelve and fourteen. 

In these two_years they increase in 
weight as much as they did during the 
entire six years previous to these 
periods. At this time the brain loses 
in weight, because of the fact that the 
usual blood supply is lessened by a 
portion’s being withdrawn to nourish 
other organs undergoing rapid revolu- 
tional changes during this period. 
While the weight of the brain is but 
one. forty-fifth that of the whole body, 
it requires one-eighth of all the blood 
to nourish it. 

At no time in their whole school 
career are boys and girls so deserving 
of sympathy as at this time of most 
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rapid growth. In all learning two 
features are involved: er pre- 
sentation of material by*the teacher 
and proper attitude of mind on the 
part of the pupil. Seldom, if ever, 
can the latter conditions be supplied 
by the girl or boy in the midst of 
the physical and mental revolutions 
and evolutions of the rapid-growing 
period. 

The great curse of this age is the 
demand for rapid education. Parents 
and teachers feel impelled by the 
force of the times to crowd their 
children through a long, hard year’s 
work, whether they are feeling quite 
equal to it or not. Health-is so often 
sacrificed for promotion. “Harry will 
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A TEACHER. 


This child shows a thoughtful, serious and 
studious brow. 
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AN ORGANIZER. 


A TEACHER. 


This picture indicates two bright, intelli- 
gent children. 


lose his place in his class and have to 
begin over again if he stays out of 
school this term,” said a fond parent 
to me. But what is learned when a 
child is fatigued is soon lost, the 
mind’s forcesbeing equally dissipated. 
Vital force is required faster than it 
is generated. The work of to-day is 
done’ on to-morrow’s credit, and the 
system of the child is wholly at a loss 
to protect itself against disease and 
accident. The phrenological teacher 
of the twentieth century will not only 
be paid his $1,009 or $1,500 salary to 
draw out the intellect and fill it with 
suitable knowledge, but he will be ex- 
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pected to keep an eye on the working 


. capacity of the brain and report whea 


it needs rest as well as when it needs 
more work. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHILD CULTURE. 

So many people have a wrong im- 
pression of child-life, and imagine 
that unless a child will be obliged to 
WORK it is not particularly necessary 
for him to learn to do so, at least for 
the first decade of his life. 

It is a wrong idea to impress upon 
a child that there is no need for him 
to prepare for anything special in life; 
that he will always have a sufficient in- 
come that will support him, never 
thinking that the activities of life help 
to develop his manly character, and 
for this reason, if for no other, he has 
a right to demand an education adap- 
ted as near as possible to his talents. 
HOME LIFE A PREPARATION FOR SCHOOL 

LIFE. 

School life and training should be- 
gin long. before the child goes to 
school. They should begin in the 
nursery. 

It will not do to wait till the child 
is even of school age before beginning 
this training in industry. The most 
impressionable period of a child’s life 
is before the age of seven years. The 
child who has not learned to love 
work before that time will very likely 
never learn to: enjoy it. The earlier 
children are given little duties to per- 
form, the sooner their time is laid out 
in regular periods of useful work in- 
terchanged with play, the more firmly 
will a love of work become fixed in 
their characters. Much, however, will 
depend upon the teacher and her 
methods of training. If she desires 
the child to love work, she must make 
work pleasurable to him by patiently 
teaching him the best methods of ac- 
complishing his tasks; by bright, ani- 
mated conversation about his work; 
by providing him good facilities to 
work with; by making his surround- 
ings while at work as pleasant and 
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congenial as possible; by adapting his 
work to his physical, mental and 
moral ability; by arranging such 
periods of relaxation or changes of 
occupation as his age, strength, and 
the nature of his tasks demand; and 
by hearty appreciation of ‘his every 
honest endeavor. She should insist 
upon the work being thoroughly done, 
for there is no real satisfaction in 
work which is not well done. Habits 
of promptness and continuity are also 
essential to a love of work. 
THE RECOGNITION OF TIME. 

If a child is allowed to grow up in 
a sort of haphazard way, idling and 
dawdling away the greater portion of 
his time during his earlier years, the 
habit of so doing will become firmly 
fixed in his character, and can never, 
or only with the greatest effort, be 
eradicated. “Oh, that mothers and 
teachers would realize that it is safer 
to form character right than to reform 
it; that though it does take trouble 
and time and patience on their part 
to train a child in right ways in his 
early years, it takes no more time and 
no more trouble and no more patience 
than it will take to untrain him in 
wrong ways in later years.” 

HOW TO CULTIVATE ORDER AND CON- 
TINUITY. 

Another matter of the utmost im- 
portance is to teach the little ones to 
finish their work. This involves not 
only the completion of the work in 
hand, but the putting away in their 
right places and in good condition all 
materials and utensils used in per- 
forming the work. “Anything com- 
pleted, rounded, full, exact, gives 
pleasure ; anything done in a slovenly, 
slip-shod way, is discouraging. There 
is a feeling of content which comes 
with any task finished. A man who 
has learned to do anything well enjoys 
doing it. This is the lure which wise 
nature uses to lead us to finish our 
work.” 


Both boys and girls should be 
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taught domestic work and both boys 
and girls should learn the use of 
tools, gardening and similar occupa- 
tions. Infuse into the children’s mind 
the idea that no honest work is de- 
grading; that it is neither unmanly to 
wash dishes or darn stockings nor un- 
womanly to drive a nail or weed the 
garden; that their ability to do the 
work and the need of its being done 
should determine whether or not they 
shall do it. Make the distinction of 
sex as small as possible in the home 
training of the boys and girls, and 
there will be less of a feeling of in- 
equality to contend with as they ad- 
vance in years. 

THE GREATEST GENIUSES WERE BOYS 


ONCE. 
I am not alone in stating that there 





A MECHANI*. 
Photo by Rockwood. 
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is hardly an instance of a great man 
who has won the admiration and gra- 
titude of mankind and has accom- 
plished great results, and performed 
wonderful labors who in early life was 
educated by a hot-house culture; but, 
like towering oaks, grew up amid the 
storm and the tempest of peculiar en- 
vironment. 

The greatest geniuses; the greatest 
actors in life’s playhouse, such as 
statesmen, philosophers, writers, war- 
riors, have been men who have been 
allowed to grow first, and think and 
act afterwards. Julius Cesar, Napole- 
on, Wellington, Cromwell, and Fred- 
erick the Great, are striking examples 
of this fact. Many of our orators and 
statesmen, as Gavazzi, Cicero, George 
Whitfield, Daniel Webster, Count Ca- 
vour and Daniel O’Connell, received 
a simple education when boys; and 
thus, being allowed to mature and 
gradually develop their greatness in 
after years, were’ not prematurely 
stunted by over brain-work in youth. 
Many are like Sir Isaac Newton, who, 
as a boy, according to his own state- 
ment, was “inattentive to study, and 
ranked: very low in the school until the 
age of twelve.” Or like Napoleon, 
who is described by those who knew 
him intimately when a child, as having 

“good health, but in other respects 
was like other boys,” and did not owe 
his greatness to early mental culture. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Of Sir Walter Scott, we learn that 
he was, as a boy, lying about in the 
fields when he should have’ been at 
his Latin grammar; reading novels 
when he should have been entering 
college; spearing salmon instead of 
embellishing a peroration. Yet he 
came out of this wild kind of. disci- 
pline graced, with the rarest combina- 
tion of qualifications for enjoying ex- 


the ages nor thephilosophy of 
the. % hp made -patt of his acquisi- 


istence, achievingfame, and blessing. 
society, : Deeply learned, though neither 
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tion; robust as a plow-boy; able to 
walk like a peddler; industrious 
as a handicraftsman; intrepid as the 
bravest hero of his own immortal 
works. Here is enough, says Harriet 
Martineau, to put us to inquiring, not 
whether learning and even school dis- 
cipline be good things, but whether 
the knowledge usually thought most 
essential and esteemed indispensable, 
be in fact either the one or the other. 
In this very sensible idea we run the 
risk of differing with one class of 
teachers who, when they have a pre- 
cocious pupil, like to make much of 
him without taking into account his 
weaker powers. But if Phrenology 
were introduced into a school where 
one or more precocious children at- 
tended, the object of the teacher 
would be to so modify and direct the 
early school training of such minds 
that no bias or strain would be al- 
lowed. Huxley points out that the 
vigor and freshness of young chil- 
dren, which should be stored up for 
the practical struggle of life, “is often 
washed out of them by too much and 
too early book gluttony and lesson bib- 
bing.” “Their faculties,” he thinks, 
should have more intellectual rest in 
youth than in age; and further, that 
the cheerfulness and tenacity of pur- 
pose, the power of work which has 
made so many men successful, is not 
so much due to close attention to 
books and college studies in childhood 
as is generally supposed. 

THE FIRST THIRTY OR THE LAST? 

One object in life is seeing how 
much the system will yield in a 
healthy condition. Are our best ef- 
forts to be secured from the first 
thirty years of life or the last thirty? 
We may urge on our Byrons and 
Shelleys to do their work under the 


. burning furnace of early intellectual 


culture ; but the hoar frost chills them, 
and they are gone, never to return to 
their work. They, alas! cannot say 
“thanks to a vigorous constitution 
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gained by outdoor exercise, ball play- 
ing in youth, walking and lifting in 
later years, we have been able to eat 
and digest and keep up sufficient men- 
tal and bodily friction, and employ all 
our powers to a _ venerable old 
age.” Some teachers, who do not 
understand Phrenology, cramp the 
minds of their scholars into a 
strait-jacket, and educate them ac- 
cording to their own plan and not ac- 
cording to the natural abilities of the 
material they have to work with. We 
bias our children’s minds, and wonder 
afterwards that men can be so nar- 
rowminded and bigoted. Children are 
the raw material at hand to be worked 
upon gradually, for they are not born 
angels as some are foolish enough to 
suppose, and only become so by being 
trained, drilled and disciplined. 


There are, however, many ways of. 


disciplining children. Some parents 
and teachers spoil the dispositions of 
children by governing them too much. 
They think every time for them in- 
stead of teaching the children to think 
for themselves, and think if they con- 
tinually correct the faults of a child 
that he will be the best of the bunch, 
believing that “to spare the rod is to 
spoil the child.” It is not so much a 
duty to govern a child as it is to teach 
him to govern himself. This is where 
Phrenology can be of immeasurable 
good in studying the characteristics of 
children. It is a tedious process for 
a teacher to watch the result of his 
discipline when he gives the same cor- 
rection, the same amount of kindness, 
severity and encouragement to the 
tender-hearted, the ambitious, the 
proud, the sympathetic, the hopeful, 
the easily discouraged, the cautious, 
the mirthful, the conscientious, the 
energetic, the slothful, the indolent, 
the sullen, the obstinate, the thought- 
ful, and the observant. If he under- 
stood Phrenology, he would make a 
study of each child before he tried to 
discipline them at all. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 

To do right because it is right 
should be the underlying principle ’ 
upon which all right conduct is based. 
There are two counter inducements to 
right conduct largely employed in the 
training of children in school and out 
of it. One is the fear of punishment, 
the other the hope of reward. At first 
thought it seems a much easier thing 
to reward children than to punish 
them, and it is*pleasanter for teachers 
to do so; but the indiscriminate use of 
rewards is productive of quite as 
much harm to the child as indiscrimi- 
nate punishment. Neither incentive 
is, however, the best motive to en- 
courage right-doing. It is the wrong- 





Fhoto oy kockwood. 
A LITTLE NURSE. 


The picture of the above child indicates 
that she is thoughtful and loving. 
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doing rather than the punishment that 
we want children to fear. It is well 
enough to sometimes work through 
fear of punishment or by hope of re- 
ward, still, the underlying principle 
should be to do right because it is 
right and to so train him that he will 
wish to do right at all times. Is not 
goodness that is paid for by rewards 
an artificial virtue? What child is not 
bright enough to work for the stick of 
candy or the lump of sugar, when it 
cares nothing for the duty it has to 
perform? And is not right conduct 
that is bargained for cheapened into 
a kind of stipulation or bribery? Such 
methods do not appeal to the Con- 
science—or Conscientiousness, but it 
makes the child feel that it is simply 
optional whether he shall do as he is 
bidden and gain the promised reward, 
or do as he likes in the matter. It is 
the following~of the ‘latter that has 
led many a child to ruin, and has: 
weakened rather than strengthened 
moral fiber. Little Johnnie is re- 
warded for being generous, polite, or 
truthful in turn, wutil he can be 
neither unless he is rewarded for be- 
ing so, and the happiness that natur- 
ally follows the Consciousness of hav- 
ing done right is lost—perhaps for- 
ever. 

Froebel says: “How we degrade 
and lower human nature, which we 
should raise, how we weaken those 
whom we should strengthen, when we 
hold up to them an inducement to act 
virtuously.” But we strengthen a 
| child’s moral character when we teach 
' him to depend upon the happiness that 
- comes from right doing. 

_ A LAW TO THEMSELVES. 
Children, as soon as possible, should 
be taught to become a law to them- 
selves, instead of being made to feel 
~~ that the responsibility of their conduct 
rests with their teachers; and they can 
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be enlightened in such a way, about 
the size or activity of their faculties, 
as to avoid either discouragement or 
pride. Some are too hopeful while 
others are gloomy. Some are entirely 
observant and not sufficiently thought- 
ful, while others are entirely absorbed 
and not sufficiently perceptive. Some 
delight in danger and run many risks, 
while others are too mindful of results 
and will not venture. So in turn each 
condition of mind has to be taken into 
account, and he is a wise teacher who 
knows how to draw out, or hold in 
check, these diversities. 

WHAT DIFFERENCES DO WE FIND? 

Phrenology so helps the teacher to 
understand the use of the mental 
powers, their legitimate action, and 
the best mode of cultivating and di- 
recting them, that he preceives at once 
the difference between them, and how 
each one is adapted to the wants and 
the relations in life. 

Some children lack self-respet, 
others lack decision and patience. 
Some are disobedient, others are want- 
ing in prudence. Some lack sym- 
pathy, others need more conscientious- 
ness. Some are wanting in politeness, 
others are too selfish. Some need to 
cultivate language, while some are too 
talkative. Some need to cultivate af- 
fection, while some need to check it. 
Some are too liberal, while others are 
too stingy. Some are too vain, while 
others are too modest. Some are too 
reserved, others are too free. Some 
are too timid, while others are too 
careless. Some are too witty, while 
others are too sober. 

HOW TO CONTROL TEMPER IN CHIL- 
DREN. 

With some teachers the word tem- 
per is quite a favorite expression. 
Every naughty act is considered a spe- 
cimen of temper, and, unfortunately, 
each act is magnified. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the Pubtic Eye. 
Two Minute Sketches of Celebrated People. 


In the excellent portraits that we 
present with this article, taken recently 
by George G. Rockwood (the photog- 
raphic specialist), it is easy to recog- 


nize the immense executive ability and 
the volume of mental power that 
shows in the overhanging brow of 
this gentleman. With this contour of 





Ex-SECRETARY SHAW. Photo by Rockwood. 
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head he cannot fail to look into the ering mind and make a business of 
scientific bearing of things. He correlating them just as a man in 
should be a man of facts. With such business would compare his goods. 
a head he should possess a fact-gath- Or, in other words, he is a specialist 
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in collecting facts, and has them at his 
finger ends for the benefit of others, 
like a professor of languages at a uni- 
versity, who can tell you about any 
foreign word, its meaning and signifi- 
cance. 

He remembers faces remarkably 
well, and has a keen eye for land- 
marks when traveling. He knows 
where he has put important docu- 
ments, for he has a place for every- 
thing and has everything in its place. 
He resembles Mr. Gladstone in this 
respect, as the latter gentleman could 
always send at a moment’s notice and 
give direct explanation as to where 
a certain document had been left. 

Mr. Shaw’s upper forehead shows 
more of the logical than theoretical 
style of reasoning, for is not a man 
who cares much for dry philosophy 
or the speculative formulas of a Spen- 
cer or a Kant. 

Language is a vehicle of thought 
for him, rather than a means of en- 
tertainment purely. Small talk he 
knows little about, but when interested 
in some vital problem he is not only 
all attention to what is being said, but 
he is, moreover, a man ready to give 
his quota of knowledge on the subject 
introduced. Is not showy, nor given 
to much demonstration in the line of 
feeling or emotion, but is thoroughly 
practical, observing and utilitarian in 
his views. 

As an organizer he shows system- 
atic skill in marshalling his ideas for 
the benefit of his work, and as a law- 
yer he would know how to get hold of 
evidence that many a man would not 
think was necessary. As an arbitrator 
he will use facts to support his views, 
and as a business man he would show 
more interest in opening out com- 
merce on a large scale than in at- 
tending to details. 

His keynote shows through his 
large comparison and his immense 
Perceptive faculties; hence he should 
be an expert financier and critic. 
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A TALENTED AUTHORESS. 
Mrs. Commelin is an authoress of 

considerable repute. Her works 

have been published by the Fowler 

& Wells Co. for many years. She is 

gifted both as a prose writer and as 

a poetess.. Her poems at Easter and 

Christmas have received the com- 

mendation and endorsement of 

many publishers, and they are ad- 
mired by all who purchase them. 

Her work “Of Such is the King- 

dom,” and other poems, is a collec- 

tion of miscellaneous poems con- 
taining “Niagara,” “The Poet’s 

Gift,” “My Valentine,” “As ’Round 

the Evening Lamp We Sit,” “A 

Star in the Night,” and “In the Days 

Gone By.” 

Her work is always carefully pre- 
pared, as well as written with that 
freedom which indicates true talent. 
She is an indefatigable club worker 
in Brooklyn. “In the Year That Is 
New,” and “A Song of Christmas,” 
are two of her latest poems. 





ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN 
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Science of Health, News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


WHAT BREED OF COWS GIVE THE BEST 
MILK FOR BABIES. 

H. B. Miller, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
in the Nebraska Medical College, has 
been making some experiments in the 
use of milk for babies. 

These experiments are undoubtedly 
correct and hence the information that 
they contain will be of value to all 
mothers who are feeding milk to the 
young children. 

Dr. Miller began his experiments 
six years ago, and after giving a 
thorough trial to the milk of Jersey 
cows he was not satisfied with the re- 
sults and began experiments with the 
milk of other breeds of cattle. He 
says that to-day the most satisfactory 
results are obtained through the use 
of the milk from Holstein stock. He 
reports eight or nine cases that were 
a sample. 

We copy from the minutes of these 
reports that were published in the 
Medical Brief of September, 1907. 

“Two children of healthy parents 
that had failed to mature up to the 
ordinary standard at ten years of age 
were put on a diet of Jersey milk. At 
the expiration of one year there had 
been an increase of less than five 
pounds in weight. The surroundings 
of these children were the best and 
their other food was of the best 
quality and widest variety obtainable. 
At that time milk from a Shorthorn or 
Durham cow was substituted for the 
Jersey. At the expiration of three 
. months the gain had been less than 
two pounds. The children were then 
placed on a diet (with the same gen- 
eral food) of milk from Holstein 
cows. At the end of one year the 
average gain had been twenty-two 
pounds. Since that time they have 


been continuously on Holstein milk as 
a drink and general food. Their 
present weight is a little above the 
average. 

“A child fourteen months old was 
brought to me on account of its lack 
of growth. Finding the little ‘one 
greatly emaciated, analysis was made 
of the mother’s milk and of the cow’s 
milk which was being given at the 
same time, -Mother’s milk tested 3.5 
per cent. and the cow’s milk 6.4 per 
cent. butter fat. Nursing was discon- 
tinued on account of the general 
health of the mother and the fat of 
the Jersey milk reduced to four per 
cent. At the expiration of three weeks 
there was absolutely no gain in weight 
and almost entire loss of appetite of 
the child. We substituted milk from 
a Holstein cow, yielding four per 
cent. butter fat and at the first feed- 
ing nourishment was retained. By the 
end of the second month the child 
had doubled its weight and since that 
time the little one has been continu- 
ously fed on Holstein milk and has 
gained normally in weight. 

Case 3.—A child four months of 
age, of German parentage (good 
health in both families) weighed eight 
pounds, which was one pound less than 
at birth. Mother’s milk tested 1.8 per 
cent. butter fat. Jersey cow’s milk 
yielding five per cent. butter fat had 
also been used for two months. We 
reduced the quantity of butter fat in 
the Jersey milk and continued the 
nursing. At the expiration of three 
weeks there had been no gain in 
weight, the child vomiting the greater 
portion of the nourishment taken. We 
substituted Holstein milk, carrying 3.2 
per cent. butter fat. The child is now 
eleven months of age, weighs twenty- 
six pounds and is living on an exclu- 
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sive diet of three pints of Holstein 
milk (without any modification) daily. 

Case 4.—This child was five pounds 
below normal weight at the age of 
eight months and would vomit almost 
half of the nourishment taken. It 
was fed on whole Jersey milk carry- 
ing five per cent. butter fat. We sub- 
stituted four per cent. Holstein milk 
without any modification. At the end 
of six months the child is five pounds 
above the normal weight. Has not 
vomited any of its milk during that 
period. 


Case 5.—Twins raised on Holstein 
milk which had been skimmered after 
standing six hours. They had been 
exclusively bottle fed up to the age of 


eighteen months receiving no nourish- - 


ment except milk. Since that time 
they have been allowed a certain 
amount of other foods and at the 
present time, at the age of thirty-five 
months, they weigh thirty-eight and 
forty pounds respectively. 

Case 6.—Child was put on Holstein 
which was skimmered after standing 
twelve hours. At six weeks of age 
the child weighed eleven pounds, a 
gain of four pounds from birth. 
During the next six months the 
amount of butter fat contained in the 
milk was gradually increased until 
the child was taking milk testing at 
six per cent. There was very little 
vomiting and at eight months of age 
the child weighed eighteen pounds. 
The butter fat was gradually reduced 
to normal Holstein milk carrying 3.2 
per cent. butter fat. The gain in 
weight has been normal and the child 
perfectly healthy. 


Case 7.—Two children had been fed 
on milk which came from a dairy of 
poor sanitary arrangement and we 
were unable to obtain a specimen of 
the milk to determine the quantity of 
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butter fat. The children were suf- 
fering from great intestinal trouble, 
both vomiting, and diarrhoea being so 
frequent that the physician was un- 
able to control it. In consultation we 
advised the substitution of Holstein 
milk carrying 3.2 per cent. butter fat. 
Since that time the children have 
taken a quart of milk a day. There 
has been no medication of any kind 
and the children have been perfectly 
healthy. 

Case 8.—This child was the off- 
spring of scrofulous parents. The 
grandmothers of the family had been 
feeding it Jersey milk carrying 5.5 
per cent. butter fat with the addition 
of brandy “for its colic” as they ex- 
pressed it. Child was emaciated and 
at the end of four weeks weighed two 
pounds less than at birth. Numerous 
prepared foods were tried, also modi- 
fied milk without any result. When 
the child was six weeks old it was put 
on Holstein milk 4.4 per cent. butter 
fat. At the end of three months child 
is normal in weight and has not rejec- 
ted any of its feedings. 

It would be easy to enumerate an 
extended list of cases of children and 
adults as well that have been kept in 
good health when the Holstein milk 
has been substituted. The best prac- 
tical results we consider have been ob- 
tained from the use of Holstein milk 
where the first or largest sized fat 
globules have been removed. The 
finer emulsification of Holstein milk, 
as compared with Jersey milk, has 
been the theory started with in the use 
of Holstein milk as a food for infants. 
These results are absolutely practical 
and we have the living objects to 
show for them. At some future date 
we will advance a positive explanation 
of the physiological reasons why Hol- 
stein milk is better than the milk from 
any other cow. ‘ 


ut uf 
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Biophilism. 
By CuHartes Jostan Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


HEARING. 

I hope that the reader is bearing in 
mind that I started out with calling at- 
tention to the fact that within the 
body is an individual, which is 
awakened by something from the sur- 
rounding universe, and that this some- 
thing knocks for admission at one of 
the senses, each of which is a door of 
approach through the body, which is 
the home of the individual. I hope, 
also, that he has not forgotten that 
Biophilism holds that the individual is 
essentially the same as any other indi- 
vidual, no matter what may be the 
character of the body in which it 
dwells, or of the door through knock- 
ings at which it is awakened. 

The door to which we now come is 
that of hearing. 

It has a special organ—the ear. 

What are heard are undulations of 
the atmosphere. These are collected, 
so to speak, by the auricle—what we, 
in common parlance, call the ear, in 
saying, for instance, that it is large or 
small, lyre-shaped or shapeless, close 
to the head or standing out. 

One will have an illustration of the 
importance of the auricle in seeing 
one unconsciously supplementing it, 
by placing his open palm back of it, 
in anxiety to hear something which is 
faintly said, or which is not readily 
heard because of dullness of hearing. 

In looking from my window at this 
moment, I see a horse throwing for- 
ward its pitcher-plant ears. The in- 
dividual within the body of that horse 
is evidently listening intently. The 
shape of these ears is different from 
the shape of mine. May they not be 


able to collect undulations of the at- 
mosphere which mine are unable to 
collect, no matter how I may supple- 
ment them, unless I resort to mechan- 


ics, and even then? 

I put my hand to my ear, and find 
that it has a rim, a shallow hollow, a 
ridge parallel to the rim, terminating, 
at the bottom, in a promentory, a deep 
hollow, in front of and under this 
ridge, and other irregularities. 

Science tells me that were I to fill 
the depressions, make the inner sur- 
face of my ears as smooth as that of a 
pitcher-plant, I would have more 
trouble in locating the points of origin 
of sounds, and they would be weaker. 

Taking into the account correlation 
to environment, the probabilities are 
that the pitcher-plant ears are better 
for the horse and those of the lyre 
shape for man. 

Whatever may be its shape, the 
auricle sends the air-waves which it 
has collected along the auditory canal 
to the ear-drum. 

As we have but to do with the door, 
we having reached it, there is no need 
that I go further in the anatomy of 
the organ of hearing. That is the of- 
fice of the anatomist. It need only be 
said now that the inner ear is the sides 
of the drum, over which is stretched 
the membrane, which we commonly 
have in mind when we speak of the 
ear-drum, and that these sides have 
two windows—an oval one and a 
round one—the latter being covered 
by a membrane—else sound would 
never get beyond the ante-chamber— 
the former containing a mechanism, 
opening, by the Eustachian tube, into 
the pharynx, open save when one 
swallows, that there may not be too 
much pressure on the tympanum, or 
outer membrane of the ear-drum, to 
which, as has been shown, the auricle 
sends, along the auditory canal, the 
air-waves which it collects. 

Using the word ear in its popular 
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signification—meaning by it that por- 
tion of the organ of hearing which 
can be seen or touched without the use 
of the knife—it is shared with man by 
the Mammal. But its existence is not 
necessary to hearing. I myself, when 
a boy, knew well a young man who 
was passably well developed, phy- 
sically, in every way, excepting that 
he had no ears. And it could not be 
noticed that he did not hear as well as 
anyone else. The same has been 
noticed to be the case with those who 
have lost their ears, through the hand 
of the officer of the law, or in any 
other way. 

Take a better illustration. As last 
winter was breaking into spring, I 
was passing through a wood, not far 
from the rectory, with a lady. Sud- 
denly she stopped, panting with ter- 
ror, and exclaimed, in a low, tense 
tone: 

“Look there!” 

“Where?” 

“Don’t you see?” 

It was some time before I saw two 
black snakes, the forward parts of 
their bodies parallel, the hinder parts 
intertwined. Their tongues were 
darting in and out, their heads were 
beside each other. Their beady eyes 
were on us. That they had heard us 
there could be no doubt. The black 
snake is earless. In common with the 
whole Ophidia kind, it has not even an 
indentation for the tympanum. 

In the crocodile and its relatives 
there is found the rudimentary ear. 
The same thing is found in the case of 
the bird—as anyone can see by step- 
ping into a poultry yard, or visiting a 
market. 

The least differentiated form of the 
organ of hearing which has been dis- 
covered consists of a small bag con- 
taining a liquid, over which the end 
of-the auditory nerve reaches. There 
may be forms of this. organ yet undis- 
covered. There are beings which seem 
to be void of it, which, yet, appear to 
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hear. There is the bee. In the case 
of this, among the most interesting of 
creatures, Sir John Lubbock made 
many attempts, to discover whether it 
was sensitive to sound. These at- 
tempts were made with a dog-whistle, 
a fife, shouting, a tuning fork, all 
sorts of noises. There was no result. 
The little thing gave no evidence that 
it had been affected. And this in 
spite of the popular notion that such 
noises as those of beating a tin pan 
and striking fire-irons together will 
cause a swarm to settle—a popular no- 
tion with which I, personally, have 
some respect, with good reason. When 
I was a very small boy, I was with my 
grandfather about his apiaries. A 
hive swarmed. The usual noises were 
quickly made. The swarm settled 
promptly—not on a limb or a bush, 
but on me, covering my head, neck 
and shoulders. That I screamed and 
thrashed about needs not to be men- 
tioned. That I was cruelly stung will 
as well be taken for granted. I was 
so filled with virus that my life was 
gravely theatened. I was afterwards, 
for a considerable time, as spotted as 
a leopard. When I am told that the 
bee cannot hear I am as inclined to 
doubt as I would be were I told that 
it cannot buzz, or sting, or emit virus. 
It may be that Sir John’s sounds were 
without the compass of the bee’s organ 
of hearing, or that its attention was 
otherwise taken, or that they were of 
a nature in which it was not interested. 
The bees have buzzings among them- 
selves which indicate industry, con- 
tent, fear, anger,~hunger, and other 
emotions, desires and passions. That 
wonderful blind naturalist, Francois 
Huber, seems to have been the first to 
hear the piping of the young queen 
bee in her cell, yet imprisoned, and its 
effect upon the old queen—an effect 
which, of course, could not be were 
she void of the power of hearing. 
The truth seems to be that deafness 
throughout the sentient universe is 
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not a characteristic of the species, but 
the misfortune of the individual. 


From the standpoint of the genus, 
the species, or the individual, a sound 
may be too high, too low or too re- 
mote to be heard. The hunter pauses. 
Why? He has heard nothing. His 
dog has pricked his ears. Later the 
game is bagged. ‘The plainsman reins 
in. Why? He has heard nothing. 
“ His horse has raised his head and 
stiffened his ears.in attention. The 
. plainsman spurs into a draw. From 
there he sees the band of Indian war- 
riors file by. The one who is familiar 
with them, depends upon the hearing 
of the domestic animals rather than 
on his own: 

There are sounds which are simply 
noises, and those which are musical. 
To the child and the savage, the for- 
mer are the more pleasant. Who does 
not remember wondering why the 
mother made him and his playmates 
cease their “racket?” It was pleasant 
to him. Why was it displeasing to 
her? The Red Man revels in the tom- 
toms, which so exasperate his guest 
that he can scarcely compel a smile. 
Some civilizations seem to be, in some 
regards a petrified savagery. When 
asked what portion of a concert by a 
great orchestra he most enjoyed, in 
London, the Chinese diplomat indica- 
ted the tuning of the instruments. But 
even to him I imagine that a simple 
musical sound would have been more 
pleasant than one which was purely a 
noise. A child was noticed at the butt 
of a splintery hickory log, striking a 
splinter. Investigation revealed that 
the splinter, so struck, gave forth a 
musical sound. ; 


We must not confound the musical 
sound and music. This involves har- 
mony. That cannot be without more 
than one sound, as is true of discord, 
such as that which pleased the Chinese 
diplomat. That, as a rule, the members 
of the human species enjoy music, 
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there is no neec of indicating, save for 
what follows. But here, as elsewhere, 
there are exceptions. The most marked 
of these which I have known was that 
of a Bishop who told me that he did 
not know the difference between Yan- 
kee Doodle and Old Hundred. There 
may not be as nearly universal a liking 
of music among the member of any 
other species of sentient beings as 
there is among the members of the 
human species. But there is nothing 
more easily proven than that the lower 
animal is sensitive to the pleasures 
of music. In Where is My Dog? I 
relate the coming to the veranda, 
evening after evening, of a mouse to 
hear the strains of the flute of an 
uncle of mine. In our rectory there 
is a cat at this writing which purrs 
with delight at the whistling of a tune. 

Through sounds are expressed the 
state of the soul. From this point of 
view, there are two sorts of sounds— 
natural and articulate. Some days 
ago I was riding with a gentleman, 
who lives near brick kilns, which em- 
ploy a great many foreigners. What 
is now in mind came up. 

“T was saying, the other day, to my 
daughter,” he remarked, “that - the 
Italians, the Hungarians, the Polocks, 
and the rest of these people from the 
ends of the earth, laugh just as we 
do!” 

“Yes,” I said, “and croon to their 
babies, and swear, so far as the tones 
are concerned.” 

“And,” he went on, “it’s wonderful 
how soon they pick up our language!” 

“Especially the bad words!” I com- 
mented. 

“Yes,” he laughed, “they’re regular 
parrots in that regard!” 

Without knowing that he was doing 
so, he thus touched a key-note of 
Biophilism. That the lower animal 
employs, and understands, articulate 
sounds, there can be no doubt. To 
what extent? That question will arise 
later. 
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in life. But this lad appears to be 
particularly favored in regard to his 
endowment. 

He has, in the first place, a fine con- 
stitution, which makes a good foun- 
dation for his future, and if he is 
taught to prize his vitality sufficiently 
to keep it up to par, he will, debarring 
accident, live not only a long but also 
a useful and harmonious life. 

His mental organization shows an 
ample endowment of energy, force 
and executive ability, will power and 
perseverance, strong sympathies, and 
intuitive insight into character, and a 
good perceptive intellect. 


Were he to study medicine and de- 
vote himself to his profession, he 
would do an immense amount of good 
work and have a weighty influence 
among his fellows. 

He will, as a man, show a persua- 
sive influence, and persons will take 
note of what he says, when other per- 
sons will have but little weight in the 
same channels. 

Having a thoughtful brow, he will 
consequently show to a good advan- 
tage in a study which will concern 
humanity. He should have a good 
education, and not be spoiled in his 
early years, but made to feel his re- 
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sponsibility in life. 

Through his strong sympathies he 
will manifest not a little concern for 
his mother if at any time she is in 
need of his care and attention. In 
fact he is as thoughtful as a girl in 
some respects. 

We hear so much about the bringing 
up of boys nowadays that we like to 
see due thought expressed in the early 
and tender years of a child’s life. We 
think that children should be trained 
in the way they should go before 
they are too old to take instruction, 
and not left to nurses or hired help 
when the mother’s influence is right 
at hand. 

Here is a lad who is highly sensitive 
concerning criticisms that are made 
upon his work, and therefore some 
tact should be used to show him where 
he is wrong, and also where he has 
excelled. He is made of too good 
material to be allowed to spoil, or to 
be contaminated with those who are 
not careful of their environments. 

He would make an excellent pro- 
fessor if he were properly trained for 
the work; or if disposed to enter the 
ministry, he certainly would have a 
sphere that would bring him in con- 
tact with people in the direction that 
would call out his higher nature. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Past events to us disclose 

- How dissentions great arose ; 
Read the present, you'll agree, 
Ev’ry one is prone to see 
Neighbor’s inconsistency. 

Old and young should ever be 
Looking for the best we give, 
Offering while here they live 
Gems of fruit from one great tree, 


You should know 


Rusy LAWRENCE. . 


*For the last word see the capitals. 
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The American Institute of Phrenology. 


OPENING EXERCISES OF THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION, 


The opening exercises of the Forty- 
fourth Session of the American Insti- 
tute were held on September 4th, at 
8 o’clock. The president, the Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde, A. M., B. D., pre- 
sided, and made an excellent address. 
He said in part that phrenology was 
the grandest science of the mind that 
they could study; that it revealed the 
character of man in a fuller and more 
scientific sense than any other subject. 
He was glad to be able to greet the 
students of the present session, and 
bid them welcome to the Institute, 
where they would have more advan- 
tages than at any other similar insti- 
tute in the world, and where they 
would have the benefit and the aid 
of material which it had taken more 
than one lifetime to collect, and the 
lectures of specialists which had taken 
much time and research to prepare. 
He felt sure that they would be able 
to gather much valuable knowledge on 
the subjects they had come to the In- 
stitute to study. 

He then alluded to the programme 
of the evening on which he was an- 
nounced to say something of what he 
had seen “en tour” this summer. He 
did not know, he said, whether he was 
expected to describe a journey by 
automobile or bicycle, for he had not 
traveled by either, but he had rceently 
visited Boston, the Hub of the Uni- 
verse, and would remind them that 
there is in the Harvard Medical Mu- 
seum there the famous “Crow Bar 
Skull.” This skull the metaphysicians 
described in the Harvard Guide as be- 
longing to a young man who had re- 
ceived an injury to his skull and 
brain through a tamping iron having 
been rammed upward through his 
skull, “and that he recovered and lived 
for thirteen years, with no impairment 
to his faculties.” This was an etro- 


neous assertion, for, according to Dr.” 


Harlow, the physician who attended 
him at the time of his accident and his 
death, and also from the account giyen 
by his employers, their story was in- 
correct, for before the accident he was 
an exceptionally respectful young 
man, but afterwards he became pro- 
fane, and showed just the opposite 
kind of character. 

In all modern science, he said, ob- 
servation, electricity and experiment 
went hand in hand, and as this was a 
case that was clearly proved by the 
observations of the friends of the 
young man, therefore the story pub- 
lished in the Harvard Guide was mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Hyde went on to say that the 
point that he was trying to bring out 
was that he hoped no one present 
would let any such story interfere with 
their belief in phrenology. He said 
he sometimes saw an article in the 
papers which said that phrenology was 
dead, and this was simply a piece of 
foolish reasoning. He had never 
found one man who had given thought 
and study to the subject but who was 
satisfied with the proofs that the sci- 
ence was a true interpretation of the 
functions of the brain, and the mani- 
festation of the mind. 

Phrenology was the key that un- 
locked the treasures of the mind, 
though it did not pretend to know 
everything about man and animals, 
but the more we made a study of the 
human face divine, which conveyed 
character through the eyes, and also 
through the organs of Veneration, 
Conscientiousness and Causality, the 
more we were convinced of the truth 
of the science. 

At the close of this eloquent ad- 
dress he called upon Mr. Irwin Eve- 
leth Hassell, the talented pianist, to 
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give a musical selection, which he did 
with great ability and ease. In fact, 
every time we hear this clever pianist 
_we find that he has added to his facil- 
ity in musical technique. A character 
sketch of him appeared in the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL of July, 1905. 

The chairman then called upon Ma- 
jor Parker, of the Salvation Army, 
a gentleman who had given consid- 
erable study to phrenology, and who 
was using it in a definite and practical 
purpose, who spoke upon the utility of 
phrenology as applied to himself. He 
said, in part, that he felt he was a born 
phrenologist ; that he began the study 
of the science some thirty years ago, 
and a few years ago gave it a definite 
and practical study at the American 
Institute of Phrenology. He believed 
that if we learned how to understand 
ourselves we should be better able to 
appreciate each other, and that our 
knowledge of human character must 
begin with ourselves. He said that 
grace did not interfere with phren- 
ology, nor vice versa; in fact, he be- 
lieved that phrenology as a study was 
good for everyone. The farmer had 
to depend upon God Almighty for the 
weather, but He expected the farmer 
to go to work and work hard to de- 
velop the crops from the soil. Phren- 
ology had helped him to see that he 
was the happiest in the work for 
which he was adapted, and he was 
glad to say that he was in his element 
in the Home Department of the Army, 
where he was called upon to train 
others. He had recently been reading 
Sizer’s book on “Forty Years in 
Phrenology,” and advised them all to 
do the same if they wanted to read an 
entertaining book. 

Phrenology had also helped him to 
understand the temperaments and how 
they affected individual workers, and 
to understand how to examine the 
characteristics of others. 

He was delighted to welcome the 
students who had assembled that even- 
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ing in preparation for their work at 
the Institute, as he felt sure they 
would learn much that was valuable to 
them. 

Miss Fowler then gave some of her 
psychological experiences while in the 
South this Summer, and compared 
phrenologically the temperaments, the 
mode of work, and the climate of the 
North and the South. She afterwards 
made an examination of a highly in- 
tellectual gentleman, who had an ele- 
vated forehead, with a well-developed 
moral region, a physician by pro- 
fession; and one of a young lady 
just entering High School, who was 
adapted to the occupation of teacher, 
or some special stenographic work, 
such as legal reporting or literature. 

She trusted that the students who 
had come to make their home with 
them from Minnesota, Indian Terri- 
tory, North Carolina, Michigan, Ohio, 
North Dakota, three from Canada, 
and those from New York City, would: 
follow the footsteps of their illustrious 
predecessors and all of them make 
good use of their time and opportuni- 
ties in both the theoretical and prac- 
tical work. 

Mr. Hassell then gave another ex- 
quisite solo, which was rendered with 
great taste, after which Dr. C. W. 
Brandenburg was asked to make a few 
remarks. After greeting the students 
and the friends assembled, the doctor 
said in part that an American some 
years ago in London saw the sign 
“Quick Lunch Restaurant,” and when 
questioning an Englishman about it, 
the latter said: “The Quick Lunch 
Restaurant does not mean that a per- 
son has to eat fast, but that the clients 
are served quickly, and can take all 
day to eat their lunch.” 

The doctor said further, that as his 
work at the Institute would be upon 
Phreno-Hygiene, he hoped to bring 
before them some practical points on 
health. 

(Continued on page 333.) 
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Many make the mistake of under-estimating their possibilities and over- 


estimating their difficulties. 


THE RELATIVE SIZE OF 
BRAINS. 

In a recent editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times, under the 
above heading, the editor says: 

“Sir Victor Horsley has introduced 
at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, now in progress at Leicester, a 
motion urging the Government to in- 
stitute a periodic measurement of the 
physique of English school children. 
School measurements at Marlborough 
appear to reveal since 1886 increased 
averages in weight, height, and hat- 
band lengths. The hatter for six 
schools at Marlborough declares that 
British boys’ heads have in the last 
score of years become at least an inch 
larger around. The Times’s inquiry 
at the Bureau of Ethnology yesterday 
elicited the expert opinion that while 


there may be more or less change or 
variation, men are of practically the 
same stature and with the same size 
of brain. to-day as they were before 
the dawn of history. 

“In prehistoric ages the size of the 
human brain increased enormously. It 
is now larger relatively to the bulk of 
body than that of any other mammal, 
and is proportionately five or six times 
larger than that of any Simian now 
existing. In the Simians and in mam- 
mals generally, as in the elephant and 
horse, wherever there is much cere- 
bral substance there is a correspond- 
ing “educability” or power of storing 
up individual experience as opposed to 
instinctive racial experience. 

But in man the increased bulk of 
brain ceased in the early palaeolithic 
times. “Educability” then began to 
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differentiate the human races, so ‘that 
now, as Prof. E. Ray Lankester says 
in his ‘Kingdom of Man’: 

“ ‘The value of the mental activities 
in which primitive man differs from 
the highest apes may be measured in 
some degree by the difference in the 
size of the man’s and the ape’s brain; 
but the difference in the size of the 
brain of Isaac Newton and an Austra- 
lian black-fellow is not in the remotest 
degree proportionate to the difference 
in their mental qualities.’ 

“When man ceased developing or 
altering his brain and body, he was 
graduated from the ordinary process 
of natural selection. Henceforth there 
was for him no. ‘survival of the fit- 
test’ in the brute sense. By inventions 
and scientific discoveries he has partly 
delivered himself from the discipline 
of Nature, and is by sure steps becom- 
ing Nature’s tutor and conqueror.” 

The above editorial, with regard to 
the relative size of brains, shows a 
lack of appreciation of the importance 
of considering the quality in relation 
to human brains when compared with 
those of lower animals, and the quota- 
tion from Professor Lankester indi- 
‘cates conclusively that no account has 
been taken of the superior quality of 
Sir Isaac Newton’s brain when com- 
pared with. that of the Australian 
black fellow. 


We have had the opportunity of ex- 
amining a number of Australian na- 
tives, and have the skulls of Aus- 
tralian natives in our collection, but 
we have found the greatest phreno- 
logical proof of the difference between 
the native black man and the fine, keen 
and superior intelligence of the white 
man. The difference in the shape of 
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the head (though size is not the only 
guide), especially in the anterior and 
superior parts, is manifested in an 
appreciative degree between the white 
and the black man’s skull, while the 
quality of organization is always evi- 
dent between these two classes of in- 
dividuals. 

When will persons consider the im- 
portance of quality as well as size in 
estimating the worth of individuals? 

THE COLLEGE MAN. 

In the educational edition of the: 
New York Tribune, September 7th, 
an article appeared on “The College 
Man; What the College is Doing For 
Him, What He is Doing for the Col- 
lege, and His Chances of Success in 
Life.” 

It is a well written article, and 
speaks of the spread of the commer- 
cial spirit. It says: 

“In college, as in the larger world, 
what the individual gets depends 
mainly upon himself. If his is the 
temperament and the character which 
make for marked worldly success, the 
training which he obtains in the four 
years spent in the college atmosphere 
will not of itself handicap him in the 
achievement of that success. As blood 
may not be squeezed from stones, 
neither can the college or university 
turn out ready-to-order geniuses or 
captains of industry. Its best work is 
in giving its student, by the instilla- 
tion of the fuller knowledge of the 
wisdom and experience of centuries 
of men, analyzed in common with his 
fellows of the same age, the power 
to recognize what are the real riches 
of life. The boy who goes to the 
office or the factory from the high 
school and his classmate who enters 
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college may start out on even terms, 
but in only exceptional cases will they 
be possessed of the same view of life 
at the end of four years.” 

The above quotation shows that the 
writer is a practical thinker and one 
who is willing to recognize the im- 
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portance of temperament in relation 

to the probable success of the student. 
Many references like this lead us to 
realize that the general public is ready 

to accept many truths that are largely 

a and this is as it should 
e. 


American Institute of | Phrenology. 


(Continued from page 330.) 


Dr. Constantine McGuire made an 
excellent address on the necessity of 
controlling the emotions, such as 
pride, gluttony, sloth, etc., and closed 
with an appeal to all to study the tem- 
peraments in relation to physical cul- 
ture, which he had endeavored to ex- 
plain in his work on “Physical Cul- 
ture.” 

Mr. Piercy then gave out the 
notices of the forthcoming meetings, 
and welcomed the students in the 
name of those Professors who were 


‘Prize Offers 


Competitions are open freely to all 
who may desire to compete, without 
charge or consideration of any kind, 
and contestants need not be subscrib- 
ers for the Journal in order to be en- 
titled to compete for the prizes offered. 

The prize for September has been 
given to Mr. F. B. Alexander, of 
Missouri, for the best true story of the 
sagacity and intelligence of an animal, 
which will be given in a future num- 
ber of the Journal. 

The competition for October will 
be for the best story of “How a Sum- 
mer Holiday Was Spent” 

For November the prize competi- 
tion will be for the best Christmas 
story, to contain not more than one 
‘thousand words. : 


unable to be present. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to 
those who had taken part in the 
meeting, and at the close many old 
friends gathered around to renew 
their acquaintanceship, bringing with 
them many new ones, among whom 
were: Mr. Bishop, Mr. William 
Ahrens, tke Misses Irwin, Mr. Post 
and son, Miss Baker, Mr. Taylor, Dr. 
E. P. Miller, Dr, Leiter, Miss Hassell, 
Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Malone, etc., etc. 


and ’ Awards. 


The competition for December will 
be for the best New Year’s poem. 

The January prize will be given for 
the best article on “The Phrenological 
Characteristics of Abraham Lincoln,” 
to be expressed in not more than two 
hundred words. 

The prize for February will be for 
the best article on Indians. 

All manuscripts must be received 
on or before the first of each month, 
and should be written on one side of 
the paper only, and in ink. The prize 
winners will be given a year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, or one of the books mentioned on 
page 31 (the January issue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 








. at heart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. D.—Why do persons often think 
more beautiful thoughts than express 
them?—This is owing to the fact 
that Causality is a more largely devel- 
oped faculty than Language and so 
person shows to a disadvantage, but 


he can cultivate language by putting 
forth some effort in this direction. 

F. B.—By the study of music the 
human mind can be broadened consid- 
erably. Try it and you will find it 
will expand your mind. 


REVIEWS. 


“Sources of Impurity and Purity 
Generally overlooked.” By Rev. Al- 
bert B. King. Published by L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London, and Fowler 
& Wells Co., New York City. Price, 
25 cents. 

This little booklet is dedicated to 
the National Purity Federation, and 
to all men, women and children who 
earnestly desire to be pure in heart 
and life. It has a trenchant argu- 
ment in its favor, and is written in 
a new and forceful way by one who 
has the welfare of his fellow creatures 
It deals out a timely warn- 
ing, and must have a wide felt influ- 
ence. Its words come with more 
force, being written by one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the Bible. 
It points out examples of purity of 
life, and does not neglect to warn one 
of the sin of immorality and the crime 
of self-indulgence, of selfishness and 
licentiousness. 

“In the Year That is New,” and 
“A Song of Christmas.” By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. 

These little booklets lie before us 
and suggest to us their possibility to 
become useful and acceptable little 
gifts at Christmas. They are daintily 
published, while the sentiments are 
rich with becoming thoughts and suit- 
able ideas for New Year’s gifts. 

“The Law of Financial Success.” 
By the Secretary of the Fiduciary 
Press, Chicago, Ill. Price, 10 cents. 

The writer of this book is anxious 
to prove: the importance of success 


when based on the laws of Finance. 
He speaks of the great “Captains of 
Industry” who have won marvelous 
success in financial affairs because 
they have concentrated their attention 
on the laws that go to build up suc- 
cess. Everything in founded on law, 
and we need to get in touch with 
those that apply to our own special 
needs. 

Some of the chapters are on 
Money; Mental Attitude; Fear and 
Worry; Ambition; Will Power; 
Habit, etc. 

If a person is unsuccessful, and 
money seems to come hard, it will 
guide the readers thoughts and actions 
into the proper channels where the 
best results will accrue. The book is 
worth five times its price. 

“Color as a Curative Agent.” By 
E. Dimsdale Stocker. Published by 
L. N. Fowler & Co., London, and 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


This little brochure on the above 
subject is quite appropriate to this age 
of practical inquiry into the possibility 
of all things. Some time ago attention 
was drawn to the rays of blue, purple 
and red as curative agents, and many 
people adopted them. 

In the Twentieth Century the 
human aura is regarded as worthy of 
consideration ; in fact, it is believed to 
form simply the vehicle of man’s 
larger life, and according to its form, 
color, size and development, will 
serve to acquaint the seer with those 
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processes of his buried life which lie 
beyond the field of scientific explora- 
tion. 

The booklet is well written, and 
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contains a number of colored illustra- 
tions which are given so that the 
reader may in a measure demonstrate 
the theories explained on himself. 


Employment Bureau. 


A lady wishes a position in an office 
to do clerical work. She has been a 
nurse, but wishes to make a change. 
Good references can be given as to her 
estimable character. 


A lady desires a good, practical, hy- 
gienic cook, or a person willing to be 
instructed in scientific and hygieni 
cooking. Can any one help us in thes 
directions ? 


What Phrenologists are Doing. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 

Mr. Elliott gives examinations daily 
and holds classes for Phrenological in- 
struction every week, at 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
THE BRITISH PHRENOLOG- 

ICAL SOCIETY. 

The Autumn Meetings in connec- 
tion with the above society, have been 
resumed. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The next meeting of the above In- 
stitute will be held on Friday, October 
25th, at 8 o’clock, when an interesting 
programme has been arranged. 

FIELD. NOTES. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 

E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

_ H.W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 

_ Prof. Geo. Cozen is at Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 

Geo. A. Lee, M.D., Phrenologist, is 
taking orders for Fowler & Wells 
Co.’s publications in Mansfield, O. 

R. J. Black is giving examinations 
‘at Vinton, Iowa. 

H. H. ‘Hinman is located at Fort 


Worth, Texas. 

Prof. Allen Haddock is spending 
the month at Mill Valley, Cal. 

Mr. J. T. Mitler is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah: ° -- 

Dr, King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from - which: place -he publishes his 


monthly magazine, The Era. 
Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Balti- 
more, Md. 


Dr. J.°M. i Phen of Chicago, 
Ill., is engaged .in hrenological work 
in that city. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are 
at Painesville, O. 

Mr. Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is sect yring on 
Phrenology in Irvona, Pa... - 

Mr. Geo. Markley, is assistant edi- 
tor of the Phrenological Era: 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 0: 

The Rev..Geo. T. Byland, of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., would be glad to give 
pointers, for preachers, and to give 
suggestions and hints. along Phreno- 
logical lines that will help on to suc- 
cess. 

C. W. Tyndall is now giving ex- 


_amgnations in ‘Niles, Mich. 


R. J. Black is. still in ‘Vinton, 
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Ia., engaged in Phrenological work. 

Mr. H. D. McDowell is now lectur- 
ing at McKinney, Tex. 

Mr. D. F. McDonald is at present 
at Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. A. W. Richardson has been 
traveling in Western Ohio. 

Mr. Alva A. Tanner, of Oakley, 
Idaho, has been making examinations 
in the above named place. He recently 

amined in one day a young lawyer 

Bien a 22% inch head, a doctor with 

a 23 inch head, an agent with a 23 
inch head, and a governmental official 
with a 24 inch head. He has been 
studying the subject for more than 
thirty years. 

Miss Fowler makes daily examina- 
tions at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and 
gives instruction in Phrenology. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Anderson, from 
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Dallas, Tex., called at the Institute re- 
cently and reported their continued in- 
terest and success in their medical 
work, and attributed not a little of the 
gain to phrenological knowledge. 

Mr. Matthews, who has been re- . 
cently touring in Europe, called dur- 
ing the month to report on his future 
work in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
He made an interesting tour through 
Scotland, England, and France, and 
visited Gall’s tomb in Paris and con- 
versed with Marie Correlli at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. He is going to work 
in southern California and pass up- 
ward into California for the winter 
months. He is an enthusiast on Phren- 
ology. 

Dr. Blanchard, Professor at Whea- 
ton College, Ill., called on us the other 
day, and gave us the opportunity of 
examining his fine cranium. 


Aids to Character Delineation. 


By Huntiy Carrer, British Hospirat ror MENTAL DIsEASES. 


1. Physico-Chemical Factors Influ- 
encing Character. 

In my last paper, which I read be- 
for this Society some months ago, 
on a new science of individual char- 
acter, I dealt with a proposed delinea- 
tion of character and a classification 
of men by a common standard of 
measurement. 

I pointed out that my scheme 
aimed : 

1. To select as early as possible 
the exceptional minds by an organized 
system of character taking. 

2. To afford these minds suitable 
training and education by an organi- 
zation of educational centers. 

3. To place these minds where 
their -exceptionability may prove of 
greatest. advantage to society by an 
organization of occupations. 

4. To group. individuals in order 
to deduce ideal types from them. 


5. To facilitate the study of so- 
ciety by breaking it up in different 
castes. 

In the present paper I propose to 
deal with the arrangement of the ma- 
terial of the first two charts—the 
physico-chemical and the biological 
influences, 

What are the physico-chemical or 
external influences which influence 
character? From the point to which 
his eager pursuit of the fascinating 
and engrossing problem of creation 
has brought him investigator science 
answers—they are of one element— 
energy. Thus far has his ever-in- 
creasing desire to arrive at the ulti- 
mate end of matter (so-called) 
brought him—from the stem to the 
electron, which is simply energy. To 
him energy then appears the ground 
and foundation of life and through 
life of character. Looking back upon 
the vast and complex area through 
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which the persistent spirit of investi- 
gation has guided him, he sees re- 
gions fertile in every great and good 
qualification; he sees them outlined 
by busy workers—church fathers, 
philosophers, poets, chemists, physic- 
ists, doctors, etheric theorists, Hera- 
clitus and Pythagoras, Borelli and 
Hook, Euler and Cherbuliez, Crooke, 
Lodge and Thomson ; atomic theorists 
Democritus Eusebius, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius, Bruno and Descartes, Gas- 
sendi and Hobbes, Locke, Boyle and 
Huygens, Dalton and Wurtz, Max- 
well and Stoney; cosmic theorists 
Bien and Archimedes, Aristotle and 
Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo, Ba- 
con and Newton, Laplace and Her- 
schel, Helmholtz and Kelvin—magi- 
cians and sorcerers to tribal man, 
saints and philosophers to town-bred 
man, explorers and discoverers to uni- 
verse man—making ready with lever, 
theorem, starry globe and magnetic 
compass, pendulum and _ telescope, 
spectroscope and balance, retort and 
culture tube, the channels for new 
and vitalizing thought and action. 
Within these channels he sees move- 
ment flowing into function, function 
into action; he sees, indeed, energy 
busy with the Sisyphean task of world 
and man constructing, the Architect 
of life, Sculptor of human character, 
moulded in evanescent material. The 
process of character building passes 
before him and sees the change of 
structure and function, the alteration 
of balance and the linking up of the 
organic centers taking place in the 
individual as the physicist and chem- 
ist see the action and counter-action 
of the constituents of the air. First 
he sees the metamorphoses of energy, 
its sudden transition from a lethargic 
vaporous existence to a vigorous life 
as heat, then its rapid transformation 
as it extends over the universe, into 
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the influences of Space, Vertical and 
Lateral Pressure, then into the influ- 
ences of Light and Sound, then of 
Electricity and Magnetism. 

Then the six modes of energy file 
past in definite shape separate as 
Temperature, Air, Pressure, Light, 
Electricity and Magnctism, combined 
as individual bodies. 

Then they pass as stimuli, and he 
notes how each stimulus contributes 
to the art and science of creation, how 
it becomes a factor in organic evolu- 
tion operating on protoplasm, cells, 
tissues and organs, how it then per- 
forms its own part, serves a separate 
function, becomes, as it were, a God 
of a physiological center of the hu- 
man instrument constructed by their 
practiced hands. First comes ardous 
pressure as God of the respiratory 
center, hammering and chiseling the 
pliant material into exquisite curves 
and clothing it with a delicate tactile 
mantle. Then congenial temperature 
as God of the alimentary center, stir- 
ring its central fires, touching it with 
life and setting it vibrating in unison 
with nature. Then exhilarating air 
as God of the circulatory center send- 
ing pure, rich streams sparkling 
through its arteries and veins, cleans- 
ing it thoroughly of all effete stuff. 
Then intenser light as God of the 
nervous centers interweaving it with 
a lacework of nerves of the rarest 
workmanship, rendering ‘it sensitive in 
the highest degree to the immense life 
and activities around and beyond it. 
Then dazzling electricity with fibers 
as God of the muscilar centers, knit- 
ting it with fibers of strength and 
endowing it with real and vital pow- 
ers. And then cuxning magnetism 
as God of the psychic center, flinging 


around it a magic spell by which all 


other bodies in affinity are allured 
and charmed. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sense and Nonsense. 


THE AFTERTHOUGHT. 
O, little Afterthought, I wish 
You had not come to me, 
Tor with myself I otherwise 
Quite satisfied should be. 
You’re excellent, but I deplore 
That you should not have come be- 
fore. 
Why is it that you are not prompt, 
But saunter in instead 
When all the things I’ve done are 
done, 
And all I’ve said is ‘said? 
Of nuisances you are the worst; 
Don’t come, unless you come 3 i 
—Life. 





“So sorry not to have heard your 
lecture last night,” said the loquacious 
lady. “I know I missed a treat; 
everybody says it was great!” 

“How . did. they find out?’ asked 
Mr. Frockcoat. “The lecture, you 
know, was postponed.”—Detroit Free 
Press, 





OVERHEARD ON THE RIALTO. 

Patty (“Red Mill”)—What are 
you girls going to do this summer? 

Giapys (“White Hen”)—I’m go- 
ing to run over to Paris and buy a 
few gowns. 

Evetyn (“Parisian Model”)—I ex- 
pect to take a motor trip through Eng- 
land. What are you going to do, 
Patty? 

Patty—lI suppose I’ll be working in 
Childs’s like the rest of you until re- 
hearsals begin again. 





“Are you saving anything for a 
rainy day?” 

“No. I save for pleasant dal 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, the family stays home on the 


rainy days and does its spending on 
the sunshiny ones,”—E-xchange. 





PRACTICAL. 


“Sir, I want your daughter’s hand.” 

“You may have it with the greatest 
pleasure, dear boy, if you'll take the 
one that’s always in my pocket.”— 
Irish Patriot. 





NOT EXPLAINED. 


Mother—Jimmy, there were three 
jars of jelly in the cupboard, and now 
there is only one. How is that? 

Jimmy—I don’t know, ma, unless I 
overlooked it.—ZJllustrated Bits. 





JUST FOR A MOMENT. 


“Look heré, old man; when I let 
you have that money a week ago you 
said you only wanted it for a little 
while.” 

“Well, I told the truth. 


. I only had 
it a little while.” —7it-Bits. 





THE LIFTING POWERS OF 
MEN. 


Experiments on a number of men 
have shown that a man five feet high 
and weighing 126 pounds will lift on 
an average 146 pounds through a ver- 
tical distance of eight inches or 217 
pounds through a height of 1.2 inches. 
Others 6.1 feet high and weighing 183 
pounds could lift the 156 pounds to a 
height of 13 inches, or 217 pounds to 
a height of 6 inches. Other men 6 feet 
3 inches high and weighing 188 
pounds could lift 156 pounds to a 


‘ height of 16 inches, or 217 pounds to 


a height of 9 inches. By a great 
variety of experiments it was shown 
that the average human strength is 
equivalent to raising 30 pounds 
through a distance of 214 feet in one 
second. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be madg 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








The Subscription Price of the PurEenoLosicaL 
JOURNAL AND RENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Exprers Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

be Stamps will be rcceived for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
%e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. e 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for Solon plotnge, aud be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write, 

All should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dercd from this office at Publishers prices. 7 € 

Agents Wan’ for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 

ven. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Phrenological Era, Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. This monthly is holding 
its own..—With such an enthusiastic 
editor at its head, we do not see how 
it could do otherwise. 

Character-Builder, Salt Lake City. 
Utah.—This magazine, which is issued 
weekly, contains good advice concern- 
ing the building of character and the 
training of children, among other in- 
teresting topics. Its price has been 
changed, as well as its size, so that 
now its readers can grasp its contents 
week by week, which has its ad- 
vantages. 

“The Phrenological Review,” Lon- 


—? 
don. As the special organ of the 
British Phrenological Society, it con- 
tains much that is of interest in a 
phrenological way. It is edited by 
Mr. Webb, the President of the 
ae : 

The American Review, New York, 
contains reports on all the current 
topics of the day. It brings inter- 
national as well as local events to our 
very doors. 

The Delineator, New York. This 
magazine has improved considerably 
of late. It has introduced new features 
and the illustrations are artistic 
studies. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis, Mo., is a widely read paper in 
the West. During a recent visit to St. 
Louis and Arkansas we found it was 
well supplied with news and filled a 
unique place in family literature. 

The Graphite, Jersey City, N. J., in 
a recent number, records that the 
valuable services of Mr. Walker, the 
treasurer of the Dixon Crucible Co., 
have been cut short by his untimely 
death. He was a most estimable officer 
of the company. 

The Medico-Legal Journal, New 
York, is always interesting and valu- 
able reading. 

Suggestion, Chicago, Ill, has much 
on the so-called new thought ideas 
that delight its readers. 

The Housekeeper is a bright paper, 
containing stories, fashions, and every- 
thing that appeals to the needs of 
human life. ; 
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Publishers Department. 


Education Con:plete. By O. S. 
Fowler. We wish to call attention to 
this excellent work. Many of its pages 
are worth its weight in gold. It not 
only entertains, but it instructs. It 
contains three books in one, Physi- 
ology—Animal and Mental, Memory 
and Self Culture. It should be read 
extensively. Price, $2.50. 

Fruit and Bread, a Natural and 
By G. Schlickeysen, 
translated by M. L. Holbrook. This 
excellent book, tran: lated with care, is 
one of the most r:markable produc- 
tions on the Naiural Food of Man 


yet given to the werld. Price, $1.00. 


Tocology for Mcthers. A Medical 
Guide to the Care.of their Health and 
Management of Children. By Albert 
Westland, M. D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Face as Indicative of Charac- 
ter. Illustrated Ly upwards of 120 
Portraits and Cuts. By Alfred T. 


‘Story. Price, paper, 60 cents. 


Prohibition a Failure; or, the True 
Solution of the Temperance Question. 
By Dio Lewis, M. D. 266 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 


In a Nutshell. Suggestions to 
American College Students. By Dio 
Lewis, M. D. Filled with the infor- 
mation that all stndents so much need 
in regard to the care of their physical 
and mental health. 178 pages. Price, 
extra cloth, full gilt, $1.00. 

Return to Nature. The True Na- 
tural Method of Healing and Living, 


_and the True Salvation of the Soul. 


Paradise Regained. By Adolph Just. 
Translated by Benedict Lust. Price, 


: ‘$2.00. 


Massage Principles and Remedial © 


Treatment by Imparted Motion. De- 
scription. of Manual Processes. By 
203 pages. Price, 


The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 


sumption. This wcrk aims to give the ~ 


best Hygienic treatment for Preven- 
tion and Cure. It is divided into 
three parts, viz., Nature and Causes 
of disease, Prevention and Treatment 
of Consumption in its Earlier Stages, 
Treatment in More Advanced Cases. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, 
$1.00. 

Human Magnetism: Its Nature, 
Physiology and Psychology. Its uses, 
as a remedial agent, in Moral and In- 
tellectual Improvement, etc. By H. S. 
Drayton, LL:B., M.D. 168 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance. A Practical Treat- 
ise on the Choice, Management and 
Capabilities of Subjects, with Instruc- 
tions on the Method of Procedure. 
By James Victor Wilson. Price, 25 
cents—Is. 2d. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism. Six 
Lectures Delivered in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Boston. By John Bovee 
Dodds. Price, 50 cents—2s. 

The Planchette Mystery; Being a 
candid inquiry into the nature, origin, 
import and tendencies of Modern 
Signs and Wonders. Price 20 cents 
—Is. 

Advantages of Chastity, its Phys- 
ical, Intellectual and Moral Bearing. 
By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. Contents: 
What is Chastity ?—-Does Chastity In- 
jure the Health?—Advantages of 
Chastity—The Great Advantage of 
Chastity—Chastity and Children— 
Chastity and Virility—What the Sex- 
ual Instinct has done for the World— 
The Pure—Appendix. Price, $1.00. 

The Alcoholic Controversy. A Re- 
view of the Westminster Review on 
the Physiological Errors of Teetotal- 
ism: By R. T. Trall, M.D. Price, 
paper, 50 cents—2s. 

Accidents and Emergencies; a 
Guide containing Directions for the 
Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, 
Ruptures, Dislccations, Burns and 
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Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Choking, 
Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drowning, 
etc. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions, by R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 
illustrations. Price, paper, 25 cents— 
Is. 2d. 

Amativeness. A Treatise contain- 
ing valuable advice for the use of the 
Married and Single. Embracing the 
Evils and Remedies of Excessive and 
Perverted Sexuality. 12mo, 65 pages. 
Price, 25 cents—Is. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to 
Men in behalf of Human Culture 
through a wiser parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, 25 cents. 

“It contains information and warn- 
ing that are urgently needed.”— 
Christian Union. 

The Bath. Its History and uses in 
Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 77 pages. 25 illustrations. 
Price, 25 cents—tIs. 2d. 


Ambition ; or, Approbativeness as a. 


Factor in Character. Prof. Nelson 
Sizer. 10 cents. 

Addresses delivered at the close of 
the annual session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, 1890. 10 
cents. 

The Amateur Phrenologist, a Com- 
edy Adapted for Public Representa- 
tion or the Home Circle. By H. S. 
Drayton. 10 cents. 


Brain and Mind; or Mental Science . 


Considered in Accordance with the 
Principle of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. By Henry 
S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and James 
McNeill, A.M. Sixth Edition; Re- 
vised and Extended. 354-pages. 124 
illustrations. Price, $1.50—6s.: 
Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do 
and Why, Describing Seventy-five 
Trades and Professions, and the Tem- 
peraments and Talents required for 
each. Also, How to Educate on 
Phrenological Principles, each man 
for his proper work. Together with 
Portraits and Biographies of more 


than One Hundred successful think- . 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 5 


ers and workers. New Edition, Re- 
vised and enlarged. 680 pages. Full 
page portrait ot author. Nelson Sizer. 
Price, cloth, $2.00—8s. 

Catechism of Phrenology. Illustra- 
ting the Principles of Science, by 
means of short conversational ques- 
tions and answers, thus adapting it 
alike to the young and old. Revised 
and enlarged by Nelson Sizer. 96 
pp., paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Callipers. These are used for meas- 
uring heads in various ways, as from 
the opening of the ear to the location 
of any given organ, also the width or 
length of the head. Price, $2.50— 
I2s. 6d. net. 

The Choice of Occupation; or, My 
Right Place in Life, and How to Find 
it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. Price, paper, 
IO cents. 

A Complete Man; How to Educate 
for Life. H. S. Drayton, M.D: 10 
cents. 

Character Reading from Photo- 
graphs; How to Do It. Fully illus- 
trated. By Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

A Debate Among the Mental Facul- 
ties. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10 cents. 

How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism 
and Clairvoyance, A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Choice, Management, and 
Capabilities of Subjects, with Instruc- 
tions on the Method of Procedure. By 
James Victor Wilson. Price, 25 
cents—lIs. 2d. - 

Philosophy of Mesmerism. Six 
Lectures Delivered in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Boston.. By John Bovee 
Dods. Price, 50 cents—2s, 

The Planchette Mystery; Being a 
candid inquiry into the nature, origin, 
import and. tendencies of Modern 
Signs and Wonders. Price, 20 cents 
—Is. 

Comparative Physiognomy. Or Re- 
semblances between Man and Ani- 
mals. By Jaines W. Redfield, M.D. 
334 pages. Illustrated with 330 En- 
gravirigs. Price, cloth, $2.00—10s. 6d. 
This is a standard work, and carries 
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the subject of Physiognomy into the 
field. of similarity between men and 
animals. It. points out the resem- 
blances of human beings to beasts and 
birds, and of the people of various na- 
tions to certain animals, the points 
being made subjects of illustration. 

Expression :-Its Anatomy and Phil- 
osophy. With the original Notes and 
Illustrations by ‘the author, Sir 
Charles Bell, and additional Notes and 
Illustrations. by Samuel R. Wells, 
12mo, 200 pp., 77 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.00.. 

How to Study Strangers by the 
Temperament, Face and Head. (A 
Sequel to Heads and Faces.) By Nel- 
son Sizer. A new departure in “Char- 
acter Study.” The Brain; its Struc- 
ture and Uses. The Skull and its. re- 
lation to the Brain. Skull made thin 
by Brain activity. A new Facial 
Angle. Temperament; its influence 
on Character. Benefactors of Man- 
kind. Literary and Business Success. 
Talent and Culture. Varied and Pe- 
culiar Organizations. Great Historic 

- Characters. Capacity and Culture. 
Child Culture, Character Studies and 
Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, Marshall P. 
Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tracey, etc. Pro- 
fession of Law, Science, Ministry, etc. 
368 pages; 315 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.50—6s. 

The Will, Its Nature and Educa- 
tion. J. W. Shull. 10 cents. 

The Analysis of Memory on a 
Phrenological Standpoint. By R. W. 
Smith, 180 pages. . Price, $1.00. 

Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment. Applied to Self-Education and 
Juvenile Instruction. American Edi- 
tion, Illustrated. By Prof. O. S. 
Fowler. Price, $1.00—5s. Fowler’s 
Memory goes to the root of the sub- 
ject, and no late work approaches it in 

- Value, 

Education of the Feelings and Af- 

- fections. By Charles Bray. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations from the 
Third London Edition. By Nelson 
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Sizer. Price, $1.50—6s, 

Education and Self-Improvement 
Complete. Comprising “Physiology 
Animal and Mental,” “Self-Culture 
and Perfection of Character,” and 
Memory. Price, $2.50—10s. 

Fowler’s New Chart, for Giving 
Delineations of Character, according 
to Phrenology and Physiognomy. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Devel- 
opment, or How to acquire Plump- 
ness of Form and Strength of Limbs. 
Illustrated. By W. Milo. Price, 10 
cents—6d. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women 
and Children. With three hundred il- 
lustrations. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 286 
pages. Price, $1.50—6s. This system 
is the outcome of years of study and 
experiment by the most original and 
ingenious gymnast the world has ever 
seen. Already 32,000 copies of the 
work have been sold. Dio Lewis’s 
system has. been generally adopted by 
the most advanced schools of this and 
other countries. 

Physical Culture, founded on Del- 
Sartean Principles, with lessons on 
Exercising, Walking, Breathing, Rest- 
ing, Sleeping, Dress, etc., etc. Illus- 
trated. By Carrica Le Favre. Price, 
paper, 25 cents—1s. 2d.; cloth, 75 
cents—3s. 

Rational Physical Culture, from 
the Standpoint of the Physician. By 
Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. Price, 
25 cents. 

Amativeness. A Treatise containing 
valuable advice for the use of the 
Married jand Single. Embracing the 
Evils and Remedies of Excessive and 
Perverted Sexuality. 12mo., 65 pages. 
Price, 25 cents—Is. 

The Better Way. An Appeal to 
Men in behalf of Human Culture 
through a wiser parentage. By A. E. 
Newton. Price, 25 cents, “It con- 
tains information and warning that 
are urgently needed.” — Christian 
Union. 
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HOW TO ATTAIN SUGGESS 
THROUGH THE STRENGTH OF 


VIBRATION 


A SYSTEM OF NUMBERS AS 
TAUGHT BY PYTHAGORAS 
BY 


Mrs. L. DOW BALLIETT. 








Every letter of the alphabet has its own rate of 
vibration and color. From the name and date of birth 
the student of vibration can find his key note, his color, 
his tendencies and characteristics. You may determine 
the possibilities before you in life, and apply the prin- 
ciples of vibration in the successful choosing of a pro- 
fession, a wife ora home. The book is very interesting. 
and as an entertainer the truth of the character de- 
lineations must be admitted by all. Full directions as 
to the manner of finding your vibrations are given in 
the book. A New Thoughter will turn all knowledge 
to good use in developing character and attaining the 
highest and best for himself. and while we may not 
depend upon these indicators to govern our lives, we 
may not despise them altogether. All power is vibra- 
tory, and numbers, names, colors, etc.. may be intelli- 
gently used to add to the strength of our character 
and position in life.—Unity. 


PRICE $1.00 


THE HUMAN AURA 


AND 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR. 


BY J. W. GOLVILLE. 


‘T HREE intensely interesting Lectures by a Master in 

Spiritual Science and the New Thought. The use 
of various colors as healing agencies, otherwise known as 
Chromopathy, is also fully dealt with. This is unquestion- 
ably the completest exposition of this fasinating subject 
ever offered to the public at a nominal price. 

LECTURE 1.— Deals with Fundamental Statements: 
Defines the Human Aura in Contradistinction to Per- 
sonal Magnetism: The Human Aura Classified; How 
to Develop and utilise a good and powerful Aura; Oral 
and Visual Treatment by Suggestion; The Successful 
Telepathist; The Practice of Mental Telephony: How 
Thoughts are Transmitted; Absent Mental Healing; 
The Exercise whereby the Aura is developed; The 
a aaa Effects of Colors—Red, Blue, Yellow and 

lolet. 

LecTuRE 2.—Specific Interpretations: The Philoso- 
phy of Color and its Significance; The Higher Octaves 
of Color; The Therapeutic Effects of Color Definitely 
Elucidated; The Seven Prismatic Hues and their con- 
nection with the Seven Vowels, and what each Vowel 
Suggests; The Lower Octaves of Color; The Wearing 
S Gems, a Reasonable Practice; The Well-Developed 

ura. 

LecturE 3.—The Human Aura as an Indicator of 
Health and Character, with Reflections on the Aura of 
Habitation; Clairvoyance susceptible of Cultivation; 
Inherent Genius; Materialistic Christianity; Health 
Aura; The Aura of Buildings; The Divine Science of 
Health; How to Purify one’s Aura; The Physic Aura: 
The Aura of a Telepathist; The Rash Expenditure of 
Auric Force: The Auric belt; Heavens and Hells; 
Dissipated Aura: The True Philanthropist; Perfect 
Harmony. Price 50 Cents. 











Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L, 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
a of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
- versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
d Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers, 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and. 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


— 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
224d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 


| satisfactory examinations can be made from 


properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York. 
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“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 


$25 .00 








IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 
+ Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 
commend igh my Agores | one wishing a good, reliable 
instr ate price. 


in the aia we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
of our Patent Bi-Unia Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 
thus a great saving in weight and bulk is secured. 





SET UP FOR USE. 
The Condensi ing Lenses are of fine quality, § plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 


The Object are ic, enlarging the views with good effect of any desired size from 
3 feet up to , By. area ; and are handsomély mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustment, and are attached 
to an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 

Our Patent Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, wire it is firmly sup- 
ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it is connected by a light-tight metallic fitting. 

The Popular Ma ze ~ pec weighs only about 7 pounds, and is enclosed in a neat varnished 


carrying case, 644 x 10x 








yw LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 
1. Human Skeleton. 32. Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
2. Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33. Eustach of St. Dom 
8. Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | 34. Spurzheim. Co-Worker with Gall. 
Spinal Cord. 35. L.N. Fowler. Phrenologist and Lecturer. 
4. Thick Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J. A. Fowler. DaughterofL.N. Fowler. Examiner, 
dense. Fowler & Wells Co. 
§. Brain in Skull. 87. Nelson Sizer. Phrenologist, Author and sactpree. 
6. Idiot’s Head. 38. Mrs. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L.N. 
7. Florence Nightingale. Fowler. os Fd be the first lady Journalist in 
8. Gladstone, —. Hon. W. E. Statesman, the United S' 
9. Dore. French Artist. 39. Miss Willard. “oo Dickinson. Napoleon ist, 
10. Garibaldi. Edgar Allan 
ll. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
12. American Indian. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. Evarts. Two 
Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- _ _ side sections of the brain. 
ventor. 41." Rev. G. P. Lester, Vital Tem. John Brown, 
14. Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. gy —_~. Cardinal Mannin: , Mental Temp- 
15. Drunkard. rown, Well Balan: 
16. rd Bacon. « Writer. 2, Daniei "Grcounell Prince Bismarck, Firmness 
17. The arterial System showing a.teries and veins. Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
18, oe b ee Highly Intellectual Head and Char- structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 
43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
20. Rubens. Painter. 44. - Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
21. John ames Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Tas 4 Edison. 
odis: 45. Henry Ward Beecher. -_ Uninaber. Rev. How- 
22. Base of t the Brain. ard Crosby. if M 
23. Moltke. German Statesman. 46. Rev. Dr. Stephen King. 2, Marderer. Fine 
24, Painter and Good Colorist. Organization on = — oe. Coarse Organ- 
” 25. Language and Cultivated ization. Quee Oceola. Rev. Lyman 
mind, writer and speaker. ‘Abbott, sitting Dull the the Most Popular Orator of 
26. Asoediah Buxton, Keen Calculator (Large Calcu- the U. 8. 
lation). 47. Martha Washi » Granny of Os = Segue. Outline of 
7. Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
+ Prone lmaipaoor of he ees f Parmyne. * tote Probst. Pantel Webster. John ©. O Cainoun. 
°9. oO e . 
w#@. The French Advocate. (Very refined.) 49. Muscular System. 
81. Martin, who was executed in Paris. (A Parricide.) | 50. The Brain, Side Section. 


Price $1.50 ench, or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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The New Shorthand 


That All Can Leara and Use immediately | 


BY 
Rev. C. M. HOWARD 


| 
| 





We introduce to our readers an en= 
tirely new system of shorthand. It 
isnot our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 

All students in taking notes which may 
be the most easily read without going 
through the hard study of the principa 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 
Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00. 





The American Journal of 


EUGENICS 
ha ~ 

The only publication in the English Language de- 
devoted to the important subject of race culture. It 
urges the importance of better quality rather than 
greater number of children. It demands the right of 
woman to control her own person. You must be 
interested in it, if you are interested in the welfare of 
the human race. 


Among the contributors are Theodore | 


Schroeder, atty. for the Free Speech League 
and associate editor of the Arena: Edgar L. 
Larkin, director Lowe Observatory; Dr. E. 
B. Foote, Jr. Margaret Grant, author 
“‘Child of Love’’. Hulda L. Potter-Loomis, 
Rev. Sidney Holmes, E. C. Walker, Geo. 
Bedborensh. of London, Paul Robin, edi- 
tor ‘‘Regeneration’’, Paris. 


N, Florence Johnson conducts adepart- | 


ment devoted to Culture, physical and mental; 
there isa Young People’s Department edited 
by a school-girl the editor’s grand-daughter. 
There are poem, stories, reviews, comments 
on current events, etc. 


Standard magazine size; 64 pages and | 


cover. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Order of your newsdealer or of the 
editor and publisher, 
M. HARRAN, 500 Fulton St., Chicago 
Clubbing offer to new subscribers: 
Eugenics one year and till forbid, with 
Phrenological Journal for $1.20. We thus 
pay you for your subscription by giving you 
the agent’s commission. 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


THE SWASTIKA 
(The Aucient Symbol of Good F ortane) 
“A magazine of Triumph.” 


Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and Individualism: 


EpITeD BY 
Dr. Alexander J. MclIvor-Tyndall, 

New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 
One Dollar Per Year. 10c. Per Month. 

SPECIAL OFFER:- Send 10c. for single copy, or 25c 
for four months trial subscription. 

Some Special writers: George Edwin Burnell; Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the Japanese 
writer ; Grant Wallace; Ali Nomad. 

You will like the Swastika series of new books b 
Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. P 


Ghosts, 








ow to read thought, 12c. 

Proofs of Immor- 
tality, 12c. 
Magazine and books may 

be ordered of the publishers 


Address : 
Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 


1742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. © 


Che Binine Language 


Celestial Correspondences 


By COULSON TURNBULL, Ph. D. 


| A Story of the Heavenly Bodies, and their 

| Vibrations and Essence, with their relation 

to the the Soul in human embodiments. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition, 350 pages; 
in Cloth and Gold. Price $3.00. 























HIS is a large, handsome volume presenting in a 
simple yet masterly style the profound truths of 
the zodiac and planetary vibrations and colors 

with their relation to the human family. 

The study comprises a careful treatise on the 
mythological, symbolical and traditional gathered 
from Arabian, Chaldean, Hebraic, Egyptian and 
Indian sources. 

Dr Turnbull has studied his subject in the orient, 
and illustrates well his them: by plates, diagrams, 
sketches and tables. 

This book has been conceded to be the best yet 
written on the steller forces, numbers, and the spiritual 
meaning of the horoscope. His mathematical work 
is simple, and suitable to the earliest beg:nner in astral 
science. The first edition was quickly sold and readily 
advanced to a premium. 

Part One deals with Esoteric Astrology, and Part 
Two with the practical. In all thirty-two lessons, to- 
gether with tables of the Superior Planets for next 
forty years: tables of Houses, etc. No other book 
necessary to begin study, Thorough, practical and 
| spiritually uplifting, 


THE GNOSTIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Boz A. ALAMEDA, CAL. 





Ja writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods. 
this work. No insane. 


No drugs. rs 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


A Christian family home, 50 years in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NorTH WATER GAP, MONROE Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CoNN. 

Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 

H. M. Hrrcncock, M.D., Prop. 





MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





A REALLY SAFE 
and Lucrative investment! 


———s 


“THE UNION SCALE CO.,”’ 


of Boston, a successful Massachusetts cor- 
_ poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases (not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BEAM 
Weighing Scale in the world, offers for sale 
a small amount of its seven (7) per cent. non- 
assessable, Preferred Cumulative Stock at 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds to be used 
Strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts law, the corporation's able 
and conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 
future, make this a remarkab‘e chance for 
large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 


For further information, consult 


Editors of Phrenological Journal. 








“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Sfop Forsetting 


You are no greater intellect ually than 
your '« Easy, inexpensive. Increases 

KEY income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
SUCCESS ~ business detai's, studies, conversation; develops will, 
public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


Dickson Memory Sc » 911 The Auditorium, Chicago 


MARRIAGE SECRETS 


of a Chicago Contractor by Pror. G, W, SAvory, 
Grad, Am. Inst, of Phren. Realistic and Scientific 
Lost Laws of Sex purely, fearlessly taught. Restores 
Health by creating Surperb Sexuallty, ‘Influenced me 
more than all other books Lever read’ My heartfelt 
thanks for your brave book. May many Children 
otherwise unborn, arise and call you blessed.”’ Publish 
it by all means! If I had only known these things my 
home would not have been wret hed. I shorld not have 
had three times to docge my husband’s bullet, nor 
would he have filled a drunkard’s grave at last.’’ 
Enlarged 3rd Ecition, half price, only $1i—(no stamps), 
Send to-day: Zhe: Order of the Oratge Blossom, 
Claremont, Los Ange'es Co., Calif. 






a \ 
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Man can laugh and learn for he will see but 
little when his eyes are filled with tears 


A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 



































Condensed Ideas.............. Fifty parts 
Timely Criticism............... Forty-five parts 
Yellowness...............-.-.--.-- Five parts 


M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 








The regular use and close conformity to the directions 
is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 








Price per package..................---- Ten Cents 
One year's treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good; 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. No free sample copies. 


HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


soem The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 

algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 

ness Originates and How to Prevent it. A Health 

Manual for the People. By C. E. Pack, M.D. 12 mo, 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 

Dr. Page is a clear writer, progressive and practical in his ideas and 

his works have done much good, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


The book is packed with a large amount of and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 


he | 





common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. by Dr. Page for ee wig and if ae 
: sag _. | were more generally followed, it can no 
Peg oN -w0e ov are said in the book. doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
> San eens employed.— 7he North American. 


He has laid down principles which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- before seen it urged by a regular physician of 


perate.— Sop wher Science Monthiy. so high standing in the profession as Dr. Page. 
There is a large proportion of good sense | —_ Boston Transcript. 


The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 





This work is doing much to promote “Goop HeaLtH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 
given in this work, 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 








THE WAYFARER 008s. OF IMPURITY AN 


PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Y 
Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 








One of the most popular 
magazines in the United Price, paper, 25 cents 
States, published in the Beds 


interest of Science, Mo- “This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 

" ity oderation. sod to pi mee. vane and a 

{ who earnestly desire te be pure in heart and life’. 
rality and Common who ean 

Sense, by “In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 


written in a new and forceful way by one who has 


Mrs KATE R DILLON the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 
. . 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 


who will give you a I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 
. f Jessiz A, Fow er. 
character delineation 


from a thoto2raph, to- FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





gether with the Maga- 0 ee cae ik 1 
zine one year for only vr, J, M, FITZGERALD 
$2.00 Phrenologist 


More than 2,000 Chicago references 


| 
Address “THE WAYFARER” Suite 1405-8 


126 State Street, Chicago 
117 N. Bell St., Shannee, Okla. 


Send for Pamphlet, 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville be 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Resorts, has its own Post-Office, and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookle, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 PAGEs 








CLOTEI $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and “pectral 
Hiecsicrs 
BY 


EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 
Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a Spirit- Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound; Was it a Spirit? 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial; 
Tongueless Voices; The Weird Musician; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Fullfilled; 
A Vision of Heaven; The Haunted Chamber: 
A Dream Over Bride Cake: Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


‘FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East Twenty-Second Street, New York 


In writing to adv »rtisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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“CHILDREN — 


TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s > yyEans 
by MILLIONS 
Soothing Syrup HoTHERS | FOR 
WHILB TeootaeS SUR WITH SUID SOrTE SUC- 

CESS. IT ENS 
THE NELAYS ALL CHUAN o 
WIND. Or Lae hnusT REMEDY 


"Bold by _ in every part of the 
_ oe Cents a Bottle. 


over FIFTY 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you dont know BEEON QUALITY rend s6 cute 
Pencils a 
copy of DIXON'S PENCIL GUIDE” ‘Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








FREE to F. A. M. A beautifa. 
Magonic Calendar, also large cata 
logue of Masonic books and goode 
with bottom prices: Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 

\ Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 





OUR COURSE OF SIX LESSONS 


In Fundamental thinking, com- 
mencing with “7he Origin of Thought,” 
and ending with “Zhe Limitation of 


| Thought,” “ How to Know Truth” and 


“The Power of Generalization,” will 
cause every real Educator and Psych- 
ologist in the world to sit up and 
take notice. The Fake Psychologists 
will not dare go through this course 
or mention it to others, because it 


| will put them out of business. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE 
ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 


The Gourse is Worth $1,000. It Costs $5 
To-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 


2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


REFERENCE—Any Professor of 
Mental Science in the World. 





Two by Dio Lewis. 


OUR C!RLS.—Among the attractive books 
xy Dr. Dio Lewis, none are better written for the 
class in view than the one 
called “Our Girts.” It isa 
chatty, pleasant talk with the 
girls about matters that cannot 
help interesting them. The 
Doctor starts out abruptly 
about girls’ boots and shoes, 
telling of some experience with 
the girls in fis school, and what 
come of it, showing the advan- 
tages to be derived from prop- 
erly made shoes. In chapter 
second, the question of walk- 
ing 1s taken up, with something 
about the way Mrs. Chas. 
ean walked on the stage; fashionable sufferings, and 
the deformities come in for consiceration. Why 
women are small. What to eat, and how to eat, and 
the consequence 1s to the point, and the question of 
form and the physicial beauty come in for proper 
consideration. The whole book reads like a story, 
and there is not a young girl that would not be sure 
to read it, and profit by it, if placed im her hands. It 
is handsomely gotten up, and would make an accepta- 
able present. “Let parents and teachers place this in 
the hands of their girls. Price $1.00. 





Either of above sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, 





Five-Minute Chats 


With Young Women and Certain other 
Parties. 


This is another of Dr. Dio Lewis’ taking books anc 
one that 1s doing so much for the young women of tie 
land. He has a way of making it seem best to do the 
right thing. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION SAYS: 

“Perhaps no man of our time knows better than [r. 
Lewis how to preach t> people who areinan unlawful 
hurry, and in his “Five Minute Chats with Young 
Women,” he practices that art to perfection. It mat- 
ters not whether you agree with him cr not, he does 
not bore you. He says what he has to say pithily, and 
with racy vigor. and goes onabout his business. He 
is the prince of button-hole preachers." 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST SAYS : 


‘We are glad to help into circulation another book 
from that apostle of health, Dr. Dio Lewis. If an hun- 
dredth part of the advice here given were taken by 
American girls, there would be a visible improvement 
in their health within a twelvemonth. The price of 
this, handsomely bound in cloth, is $1.50. 


Address . 
New York 
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How to 
Study 
Strangers 


% 


Face and 
Head. 3° 





By NELSON SIZER 


Temperament 


RODAS, 
* * * 


3 w/> o/s 








NEW departure in “Character Study.’’ Brain: its 


structure and uses. 


facial angle. Temperament: 


The skull and its relation to the 
brain. Skull made thin by brain activit-. 


Anew 
its influence on character. 


Benefactors of mankind. Literary and usiness success. 


Talent and culture. 
culture. 


of Law, Science, Ministry, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


315 ILLUSTRATIONS 





“Mr. Sizer has made a book which 
will find wide reading.’’—N. Y. World. 

“He presents man in so many and 
such varied lights that all that he says 
is interesting. . Times. 


“ 


‘Remarkable for simplicity and 
force.” —Philadelphia Press. 

“The work is specially inaprasting in 
its character studies, most of whom are 
people eminent in their individual 
spheres,”’—Evangelical Messenger. 





Varied and peculiar organizations. 
Great historic characters. Capacity and culture. 


Child 


Character studies of Bill’ Nye, Lucy Stone, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tracy, &c. 


Profession 


&ec., &c. 8vo, 368 pages. 


“Possesses real interest to students 
4 pa character.” — Philad ta at 


“The study of temperament is. ex- 
haustive and a notable addition to liter- 
ature of human physiology.’’—Colum- 
bus, O., Dispatch. 

“Furnishes helpful hints to deal with 
strangers.’’—Springfield, Mass., Uaion. 

“Eminently practical in its teach 
ings.””—Chattanooga Daily New? 





LONDON : 
L. N. FOWLER & CO, 


New YorRK': 
FOWLER & WELLs CO. 
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THE PERFECT MAN! 
a ibhnechaittabisidieiaiihasianisie -2O 


This is the name we nave given to 
° 


a new Phrenological Game. Much 
careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. : 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
: ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 


- 
12088 888 2S 








LARGE, 











: thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 
¢ IDEALITY. * novelty. The cards are very hand- 
: FORM * somely printed. put up in boxes. 

3 COLOR : Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
; SUBLIMITY : of price, only 25 cents. Address 

q ®& 

Ge Noi 6. ARTIST. of) Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
De g iia | aq 94 East 22d Street, New York. 





NEW W POPU LAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 


FRUIT. CULTURE 


FOR THE MILLION. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Smail Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at s:00 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 94 East 20d Street, New York 


























This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every 
particular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 
features and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL, DISORDERS by the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to placein an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali othe? methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 


THE DR. C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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mo., 407 pp. $1.50, 6s. 





Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


81 @ 83 Columbia Heights 


Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 
most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 
terse, plucky, strong. and sensible. His 
perfect familiarity with the subject of di- 
gestion rendersall use of technicalityand 


subterfuge quite unnecessary. 


grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 


in its study. 


| “Our Digestion” treats each and every 
| part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
| elements and conditions of ‘My Jolly 
| 


Friend's Secret.” 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
%a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat- 


ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 


talgia,etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 
Address 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





Digestion 


Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol, 12 
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